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Tue tenth volume of the Coctumpian MaGazine will commence with the January number—1849. 
In the literary talent, and moral tene of the work, it will be our object to sustain the high reputation 
which it has already acquired. 

There is a large class of readers in the community who are seeking for a work which shall com- 
bine the highest literary talent with the ornate beauty of the most popular monthly Magazines, 



























free from the objections so often urged against them, Such a work it if our design to present in 
the Columbian Magazine. ‘In the high moral toxe and scrupulous purity of sentiment, the truth- 
fulness and intelligence that pervade our articles, we hope our most seriotis readers will find qua- ‘s 
lities to propitiate and secure their careful serutiny and permanent approbation. It is our aim to 
blend valuable information and sound morality with the gratification of a literary and imaginative 
taste. Phases of history, illustrations of local interest, vivid portraitures of virtuous life, and 
eccasional disquisitions and reviews, embellished here and there with glittering gems of poetry, ° 
will, we trust, continue to give value to our pages.” 

In addition to the many able writers who have formerly enriched its pages, we take pleasure in ; 
adding others of high standing in the literary world. We have also made special arrangements ¢ 
with a Correspondent abread to furnish us with sketches of travels, observations, &c. in foreign 
countries, which will appear early in the volume, In this enterprize we respectfully solicit the 
co-operation of all who wish to see a periodical diffusing throughout the country those elevated 
and winning views of truth so desirabie in our family circles. Our success will depend upon the 
countenance we receive from the friends of truth and virtue. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Each number will be embellished with highly finished Engravings and Illustrations, equal in 
artistical execution and taste to any of the most popular Magazines of the day. 
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TERMS. 


1 The Money always to accompany the Order, and Postage Paid.+Y] 


ae Single Copies, ° - - $3 00] Eight Copies, - - - $15 00 K { 
mY he Two do. - - - 5 00] Eleven do. . - - 20 00 a 
Five do. ~ . - 10 00 2 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE 


OF THE 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 






This picture, Which was painted by Col. Trumbull for the Rotunda at Washington, and origin- }i 
ally engraved oa copper by A. B. Durand, has been re-engraved on Steel by W. L. Ormsby, and is ee 


the result of two years’ labor. It contains Porrratrs oF ALL THE SigNers, and should be the 
Republican emblem inthe home of every American citizen. The size of the engraving is twenty- 
one by thirty-one inches ; it is printed on the best plate paper, twenty-eight by thirty-eight inches. 
Price of plain proofs, $3; India proofs, $5. Published ky W. L. Ormsby, Engraver, 116 Fulton 
Street, N. Y. 

Every person who will send to the publisher of the Columbian, Four Dollars, post paid, shall 
receive a copy of this Engraving and a copy of the Magazine for one year,—THE ENGRAVING FREE 
©F POSTAGE. 

For $5, the Magagine, Engraving of Washington, and Declaration of Independence. 


Address D. MEAD, 
124 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
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GLANCES AT GREENWOOD. 


BY STEPHEN M. CHESTER. 


In a sequestured spot, appropriately styled 
Deep-wood Dell, appears the monument of Dr, 
Samuel L. Mitchill. 

The design, which forcibly reminds one of Can- 
ova’s Washington, is from the studio of our in- 
genious native sculptor, Brown. Above a pedes- 
tal, of which the die may be presumed a sarcoph- 
agvs, sits a female figure, symbolizing History, 


recording on a tablet with a stylus, the memorials 
of the distinguished man who sleeps below— 


“ One of the few immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


On the facade upon her right, which meets the 
eye of the spectator in the print, is the brief epi- 
taph, 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 





Ky DIED 
4 7 Sept. 1831. 
% Aged 67 years. 

Whether there be knowledge, 


it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part. 


3 On the reverse— 


I Cor. XIII. 8, 9. 





MEDICUS, PHYSICUS, CIVIS, SENATOR 
QUANTUS FUERIT—DICANT ALI: 
INDOLEM EJUS BENIGNAM, 

VITX SIMPLICITATEM, FIDEM INCORRUPTAM, 
PIETATEM ERGA SUOS, DESIDERIUMQUE NOSTRUM 
FAS EST COMMEMORASSE.* 





* Asa Physician, Naturalist, Citizen, Senator, 
How distinguished he may have been—let others say. 
His amiable disposition— . 
His simplicity of life—his incorruptible integrity, 
His devotion to his friends and his deep hold on our affections, 


It is but just te have commemorated, 
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When Young America shall have grown old in 
years as well as honors, she will look back with 
pride on the life of Dr, Mitchill as one of the 
brightest stars amid the galaxy that shall then 
mark her radiant way. His memory is too recent 
yet to wear the isolated splendor, it is destined to 
assume, when time and distance shall have cov- 
ered with their mists the nebule that now cluster 
round and intercept its brightness, 

There have been, indeed, peculiar reasons in his 
case for an inadequate appreciation on the part 
of his countrymen. Dr. Mitchill’s science was 
in advance of his times and place, and, like the 
burning eloquence of the Apostle before Festus, 
instead of impressing its true majesty upon the 
listener, met too frequently the impatient com- 
ment, ** Thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad.” Just in proportion, how- 
ever, as the general mind shall learn to compre- 
hend him, will his suggestions and achievements 
gradually assert their proper elevation in the scale 
of greatness, 

Samuel Latham Mitchill, the third of eight 


4 


GAZINE. 
and success, that, at the expiration of two years, 
his uncle was induced to grant him the inestima- 
ble privilege of finishing his education at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. ‘This institution was at 
that time unquestionably the first medical acade- 
my in Europe, and attracted to its hails the elite 
youth of every land. Nearly a thousand such 
were the competitors of young Mitchill, and 
among them Sir James Mackintosh and Thos. 
Addis Emmet; and we have the assurance of the 
latter, that among them all no one gave brighter 
promise, or achieved a higher reputation than the 
subject of this notice. Having thus enjoyed the 
admirable discipline of Cullen, Black, and Monro 
about four years, he received, in ’56, the honors 
of the profession; and aftera short excursion over 
France and England, returned home to realize 
the blessings of a country which had emerged dur- 
ing his absence out of the sutlerings and suspense 
of war, into the secure enjoyment of peace and 
independence. 

On his return to the United States, the contrast 


, of its institutions with those recently under his 


children of a practical agriculturist, in moderate { 


circumstances, was born at North Hempstead, on , 


Long Island, on the 20th Aug., 1764. 
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His thoughtful and inquiring turn of mind soon | 


drew the notice of the maternal uncle, Dr. Samuel 
Latham, for whom he was named, and eventually 
induced this relative to become his Meecenas, by 
the bestowment of an education commensurate 
with the promise of his powers, The first in- 
structor, to whose care he was committed, was 
Dr. Leonard Cutting; a graduate of Cambridge, 
England, a polished gentleman and finished scho- 
lar; with whom he continued several years, and 
becaine so much distinguished by his classical at- 
tainments, that his subsequent greatness was even 
then predicted by his able teacher. 


At the termination of this pupilage, his uncle, } 


then a medical practitioner at his native village, 
carefully initiated his protégé in the elements of 
his own profession: but the eager aspirations of 
the young Esculapius, indicating an impatience 
for a broader field of effort, he was sent to this 
city and confided to the care of Dr. Samuel Bard, 
in the year 1780. Unfortunately the war of the 
Revolution was then at its acme, and New York, 
as one of its prominent foci, was far more conge- 
nial to the votaries of Mars than those of Pallas, 
It was indeed a military post—the very sanctuary 
had become desecrated asa barrack, and the halls 
of science as a hospital for the sick and wounded. 
Unpropitious however as it seemed for the ac- 
quirement of his profession, our indefatigable stu- 


dent prosecuted his design with such diligence $ 


> 


observation, induced an eager investigation of the 
genius of our government; and he devoted him- 
self, under the direction of Chief Justice Yates, to 
the acquisition of a thorough acquaintance with 
our constitution and laws. This judicious course 
resulted, very naturally, in an intelligent and firm 


, devotion to the free principles of our Republic. 


By the influence of the Chief Justice, he was 
soon after placed on the commission charged to 
treat with the Iroquois ; and was at the conven- 
tion at Fort Stanwix, in 1788, which resulted in 
the acquisition by the United States of the west- 
ern district, on terms of mutual satisfaction. At 
this time he explored extensively the frontiers of 
New York and Canada, and, subsequently, in the 
investigation of our natural resources, discovered 
and disclosed those valuable properties of the Sar- 
atoga Spa which have since given to its waters 
such celebrity. 

Appointed to the chair of chemistry and agri- 
culture in Columbia College, he made known to 
his countrymen, for the first time, with all its 
brilliant features, the theory of Lavoisier; but he 
had the independence to dissent in some particn- 
lars from his Coryphzeus; and though his peculiar 
views involved him in a controversy with the 
celebrated Priestley, then recently arrived here ; so 
courteously and ably was the controversy man- 
aged, that, instead of embittering the wranglers, 
it resulted in a cordial friendship, terminating only 
at the grave. 

The Society for the promotion of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the useful arts, owed its 
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origin to Dr. Mitchill, in connection with Chan- 
cellor Livingston and Samuel De Witt. At bis 


AT 


instance it was incorporated—he delivered its , 


first public address; and the direction, given it 


by his astute mind, led to its emiment success in , 


the developement of the rich natural resources of } 


the Empire State. 
His mineralogical survey of New York com- 
menced under the wgis of this Institution, in the 


year 1796, established for him a reputation with | 


the philosophers of Europe, which ever after con- 
tinned to increase. 

The N. Y. Medical Repository originated in 
*97 with him, Dr. Edward Miller and Elihu H. 
Smith; and he was the chief editor of this able 
Journal sixteen years: during which it was the 


general vehicle of the science of the New World; , 


being indeed the first scientific periodical issued in 
America. 

At the organization of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in this city, in 1807, he 
was appointed its chemical Professor, but his 
public duties made it necessary for him to resign. 
The next year he was placed in the chair of Nat- 
ural History; and for twelve years, ** confessedly 
without a rival in this branch of science,” he con- 
tinued to deliver lectures embracing mineralogy, 
botany and zoology, with eminent success. The 
re-organization of the institution, in 1520, changed 
his professorship to that of Materia Medica and 
Botany; which he filled with great credit for six 
years: when he and his associates left the Insti- 
tution they had so assiduously served for nearly 
twenty. 


Of Rutgers’ Medical College, founded | 


immediately thereafter, he was appointed Vice ; 


President. 

In 1790 Dr. Mitchill was elected by his native 
county to represent its interests in the Legislature 
of the State, and soon became identified with 
many of its most conspicuous and important acts 
of legislation. 
received from him their first impulse, and to him 
chiefly did the statute owe its existence, which 
conferred on Chancellor Livingston the exclusive 
right of navigating the waters of the Hudson with 
steam, Although the enterprise was not at that 
time successful, it resulted ultimately, under the 
combined efforts of the Chancellor and Fulton, in 
that magnificent system which has since bridged 


Our great internal improvements ; 
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the ocean, and on every avenue accessible by | 


ships, made intercourse almost as facile as the 
courier dove’s, 

In the Congress of the United States, both as 
a Representative and as a Senator, Dr. Mitchill 
proved himself an able statesman; elucidating 
every question with consummate knowledge, 
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GREENWOOD. 


and sustaining his opinions with great diplomatic 
tact. Nor was he less admired for his amiable 
social qualities, and ever ready, sparkling flow of 
conversation, than for his profound and universal 
science. 

Dr. M. was a member of innumerable scientific 
associations, in the Old World as well as New. 
So generally did they thus “delight to do him 
honor,” that the frequency of such distinctions 
tempted some simall wits to foist one or two spu- 
rious compliments of this nature on the amiable 
old man, Ifthe imposition was successful, it 
only proved the sincerity of a nature, too familiar 
with the receipt of diamonds, to suspect the vul- 
garity of paste. 

Of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, 
he was the founder; and for many years the Presi- 
dent. He enriched its annals with many literary 
contributions, and its cabinet with a large por- 
tion of his own, 

His writings were numerous, elaborate, and 
profound: and when he 
them ornate, the graces of his elocution were 


pleased to render 


most classically beautiful. Cuvier recognized in 
him a kindred spirit, and alluded to his researches 
in terms of deep respect: and our own Audubon 
has acknowledged his services in natural science 
with gratitude. 

As a 
in the New York Hospital for twenty years; 
and, when not 


medical practitioner, he officiated 
imperatively called away by 
public duties, with great punctuality and suc- 
cess. -Those who met him at the bedside of his 
patients, can bear witness that he was not only dis- 
tinguished asa theorist, butas “ an acute clinical 
observer of the ditferent phases of disease,” and 
controlled them with a practical sagacity that not 
only inspired confidence, but secured success, 
** Let it be recollected,” says his biographer, the 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
to whose memoir we are indebted for the materi- 
als of this hasty notice, * that his knowledge was 
acquired not among the facilities of a royal or im- 
perial cabinet; but amid the fatigues of travel, 
and while resident among a population little dis- 
posed to speculative investigation, or to regard 
Though justly 
deemed the Nestor of American Science, he bore 
the honors that thickened around him meekly, if 
not unobtrusively, and ever showed himself ready 


his pursuits with favor or reward, 


to aid the diligent inquirer by counsel and en- 
couragement. It has happened to few men to pass 
through life with less of censure or with a more 
fixed and unchanged approbation ” on the part of 


those who understood him. 


















TO THE DEPARTING YEAR. 































BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





FareEwe., sweet Guest, and kind, 
Leaving rich gifts behind, $ 
Lavishly strewn, 





Memories with diamonds bright, 

Hopes set in pearl-drops white, 

Pleasures embossing light 
Bracelet, and zone. 


Grateful thy hand we clasp, 
Fondly thy garments grasp, 
Urging thy stay; 

{ Vain! Thine adieus are made, 
Soon will thy footsteps fade, 


SS ee eae ‘ ° whe 
me & heir 


Where the slight snows are Jaid 
O’er the bleak way. 


3 
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Thou wert a teacher too, 
Keeping our good in view, 
Sent from above, 
By Him, who through vernal shower, 
Bloom of the summer bower, 
Blast of the wintry hour, 
Waketh by love. 


Fair brows grew fixed, and white, 
Loved eyes closed in night, 
*Neath thy dark pall, 
Yet sprang to joyous strife 
New forms with beauty rife,— 
Death thou hast set, and life 
Before us all. 





Yes, thou hast seen them pass, 
Like the frail flower of grass 
For whom we weep; 
Yet, from their seraph sphere, 
Close veil’d from mortals here, 
Do they not, hovering near, 
Watch o’er us keep? 










Days their brief hour-glass turned, 
Stars in their cycle burned, 
Seasons decayed, 

















Still, didst thou counsel each, 4 
| With an unfaltering speech, / 
Us of His power to teach ae 


Who all things made. 














AUTUMNAL PICTURES IN THE WILDERNESS. 





Us, of our fleeting time, 


Warn with a love sublime, 
Patient and meek, 


Did we their lessons learn ? 


Did we Heaven’s aim discern ? 
Did we from folly turn ? 


Answer us! 


Ah! 


Speak! 


When again we meet, 


Where by the Judge’s seat 
Myriads must stand, 
Thon wilt a scroll unfold ! 
May it with joy untold, 
Aid us a place to hold 
At his right hand. 
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AUTUMNAL PiCTURES IN THE WILDERNESS. 


How few persons in the populous city have 
ever penetrated nature’s wilderness of wood, and 
streams, and birds and flowers! How few 
know anything of this bright and beautiful 
world, beyond the tug and roar and bustle of 
trade, the five and ten percent. of Wall street, or 
artificial splendor and pomp of Bond. Reader, 
we live with God’s poetry and glory of earth and 
sky all around us, and die without even know- 
ing it. There are pictures in the great wilder- 
ness of the West, portrayed in no hall of paint- 
ing, struck out by the Great Artist from the bold- 
est and most sublime, to the most soft and deli- 
cate, that live and die as the seasons go round, 
unnoticed and unknown. 

Here we are! As far as the eye can reach, the 
dim aisles stretch away for miles, overhung by 
floating draperies of every hue. There stands 
the maple, blood red; there the hickory, a soft 
yellow ; and the oak and ash are woven through 
with magic art. Below, the earth, the hall of 
this temple, obstructed by no under growth, 
piled with the dead leaves of the forest, stretches 
away like a cultivated park, rising over hill and 
descending valley, and rising again, until it is 
lost in the soft haze that dreamily envelopes all. 
Here, reader, during the gentle hours of spring 
and summer, ten thousand times ten thousand 





flowers, of every form and hue, came and went 
—appearing and disappearing, company by 


> company; and here, the eye might have be- 


come weary in attempts to analyze the number- 
The 


less varieties scattered upon every hand. 


» red-daisy and the white and blue tpin, Flora 


might have sold by the ton—whiie the flaming 
cardinal flower, fringed gentian, and myriads of, 
nameless other blossoms, have passed along and 
disappeared. The ‘‘ great storm of the Equinox” 
has swept over, and they are gone. 

But we are notalone! Look upon yon bluff ! 
There stands a noble Buck, erect and haughty, 
the withered leaves slowly whirling around his 
head! Whatanair! A forest king, indeed-- 
the legitimate successor of the tribes that once 
tenanted this spot; and there is the wild turkey 
leading her brood, while in the silent air the 
partridge thunders away upon yon log buried in 
the fallen tree top. The striped gopher, the 
‘* sapper and miner,” flies past with a chirp, 
and disappears. The fox-squirrel bounds over 
the leaves, and clatters up the adjoining trees, 
and flinging himself round with a jerk, and 
throwing his long brush aloft, lets off a per- 
fect volley of hard words upon you ; while on 
the next tree, sitting on his haunches, with his 
back bolt upright against the trunk, like an 
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Alderman in a rocking-chair, the black-squirrel, 
with puffed cheeks, eviscerates a hickory-nut, 
and flings down the meatless shells about you 
with the nonchalance of a philosopher. 

Hark to yon scream! It is the blue-jay. He 
calls to his mate most dismally, and feels already 
the sad omen of the winter storm. Look in 


yon lowland—there the prairie-hen, with wide- 


spread wings, soars slowly up, and turning a 
perfect angle, glances forward with the speed 
and precision of an arrow. bird! 
Cousin to the quail--dressed in spotted drab, 


Jeautiful 


thy Quaker simplicity ought to protect thy life, 
but it cannot. Away in that tree-top the 
noisiest gang of ruffians in the whole winged 
world, have met. They are black-birds, the red- 
winged and black. They are preparing for their 
southern flight. Nothing exceeds the screaming 
jabbering of these twaddlers, except a political 
meeting at old Tammany, or a tea-party of old 
gossips. Chaos come again! How they spit it 
out at one another—how they fly off in spite, 
then back again—but the Great Author of all, 


who does not permit a sparrow to fall to the | 


ground without his notice, has gathered them by 
an instinct which no man can fathom, and will 
conduct them all to softer climes far, far away. 


But, reader, there are finer tones for ears more } 


Nature’s great pulse beats fainter, yet 
There is the silent tap of the 


delicate. 
most eloquently. 
acorn, the low rustle of the leaf, the busy hum 
of the bee, the short pipings of the insect world, 
as life ebbs to its finish—all, all are going on— 


oh, how solemnly. Away in yon stream the 


water fowl are plunging and dipping, while at 
a distance the lone sentinel demurely sits upon 
You can almost see the play of 
How they start and 


the watch. 
mottled gold in their necks. 
stretch forth at each noise from around, and 
now they spread their wings, and forming them- 
selves into a wedge with the commander at the 
point, float far off into the distance, and are 
soon swallowed in the depths of ether. 


Reader, come now, with me, and sit yourself | 


down by me on the bank of this great stream, 
that moves so slowly, solemnly by, here in 
the very heart of solitude. 
peak shoots up, thick wooded to its very top, a 


At intervals a giant 


mass of gorgeous hues, while here and there a 


mighty vine, like a huge blood-red serpent, | 


winds itself around a tree, and floats off at the 
top. Far below, in the pure water, the same 
peak, the same vine, and the same colors are 
seen pointing downward and make a double of 
The river is a mirror, draped with 
Here it has 


the whole. 
gauze, and setin Autumn’s frame. 
slumbered since the flood, and the centuries 
have been marked only by the rare and almost 
noiseless falling of the oak upon its banks. See 
where yon crane, mounted on his stilts, wades 


; out and spears his game, while high above him, 


sitting dozily on a dry limb, the king-fisher casts 
his eye upon the water, and, in a moment, like 
a flash of light, is off and buried in the tide, and 
now emerging with his spoil, soars back to his 
old haunt, and fixes for another draught. 

But, reader, there is human life here also. 
Where yon promontory pushes out into the 
stream, bold and bluff, the smoke curls up from 
the log cabin of the hunter. Therelivesa man, 
belonging to a class whose history is unwritten. 
Ilis rifle, his dog, his wife, his children, and the 
great living wilderness of game around him are 
his capital. He hates improvement, rail roads, 
magnetic telegraphs, and above all, immigration, 
and flees the moment the sound of the pioneer’s 
axe breaks on his ear. His cabin is hung with 
skins, and antlers, trophies of the chase, and the 
wild honey of the forest, is found on his table. 
The wilderness about him is his cathedral, hung 
with a glory that is far richer than the tapestry 
of any ** temple made with hands.” The morn- 
ing and the evening music of the birds com- 
pose the matins and the vespers of his choir. 
The whistle of the quail, the thunder of the 
partridge, the hammering of the velvet-head- 
ed woodpecker, the chatter of the blackbird, 
speak sermons to his soul more eloquent than 
words. The requiem of the whippowil lulls 
him to sleep, though his melancholy notes ring out 
long, long beyond * the noon of night ;” and the 
day-light bursts upon him with a perfect storm 
of melody that makes the dim aisles of the wood 
ring to their very depths. These, reader, are 
among the Autumnal Pictures of the Wilderness. 
They are pure, for the hand that painted them 
is pure, and he who looks upon them, will go 
from their influence perhaps a sadder, but if he 
reads their lessons wisely, certainly a better 
man, R. 
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In the vicinity of a maritime town in Massa- 
chusetts, there lived, in “* the olden time,” a re- 
spectable citizen, familiarly known as ‘* Old 
Squire Leonard ;” not that he was extremely 
old, but the appellation had been given to 
distinguish him from another individual some 
years younger, of the same name and title. He 
occupied a large, antique mansion, which had 
been the family residence of his ancestors for 
several generations, and which, of course, ex- 
hibited signs of extreme age, although, by fre- 
quent repairs, it had been prevented from be- 
coming much dilapidated. It was situated 
near the north line of a farm denominated, “a 
hundred acre lot,” in an original map of the 
town; but the Squire used to say he thought it 
had been curtailed a little, by modern surveys, 
so that it would not then hold out measure. The 
soil of this little farm was rather sandy and 
sterile ; a part of it was hilly ; and on the south- 
east, there was a ledge of rocks, running ob- 
iiquely across the corner, and terminating in a 


fine ** round topt hill.” 


This latter circumstance, 
though it added much to the picturesque scenery 
of the place, yet detracted by its acclivity 
several acres from the arable portion of the soil. 
All these causes combined to render the farm 
not the most productive, which might be found 
in the ** Old Bay State ;” yet the Squire had 
managed to ‘bring up” on it a family of five 
sons and three daughters, in very comfortable 
style; and to some of them he had given rather 
more than ordinary advantages for an education. 
He had kept his children with him until several 
of them had arrived at mature age; and most 
gladly would he have continued to retain them 
under the paternal roof, had not duty to himself 
and them compelled him to direct their atten- 
tion to the subject of making provision for them- 
selves. 

He had attained to the age of sixty-five years, 
and was beginning to realize, in his decaying 
energies, some sad premtonitions that the re- 
maining sands of life were few, and fast dimin- 
ishing, and that he must soon make a final dis- 
position of his temporal affairs, and give up 
labor and the care of business to the succeeding 
generation. 

To a man of his active habits, it was a pain- 
ful trial; it was to annihilate himself to make 


MISANTHROPE. 
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room for others; yet those others were h's own 
children, whom he tenderly loved, and for 
whom he felt anxious to provide. Several of 
them were too young to go from him and take 
care of themselves. One was sickly ; others of 
them had labored for him since they became of 
age. It would bea nice matter to arrange his 
concerns so as to do justice to all, and cause dis- 
pleasure to none. 

James, the eldest, had been named after his 
father, in the expectation that he would succeed 
to the paternal estate and support his parents in 
the decline of life. An infirm sister, also, whose 
debility of body seemed to bave produced cor- 
responding imbecility of mind, was to be pro- 
vided for along with her parents, and must, 
therefore depend upon James. For the other 
members of his family, the father had made no 
special provision, except as a virtuous educa- 
tion and industrious habits qualify an individ- 
ual to strike out some path to fame or fortune, 

One evening, as the Squire sat encircled by a 
group of smiling, rosy faces, around his ample 
winter fire, before that most unsocial innova- 
tion of stoves had banished from our dwellings 
the pure, primitive pleasure of a bright, clean 
hearth, he seemed uncommonly abstracted ; 
sometimes glancing at the happy faces around 
him, and affecting to smile at their lively sallies 
of frolic and fun, and then thoughtfully inclin- 
ing forward in his large arm-chair, he would sit, 
vacantly gazing down into the bright, clear fire, 
as if endeavoring to rally his mental energies for 
the performance of some painful duty. 

A remark from his little daughter Julia, at 
length caught his ear, and induced him to bring 
around his great chair in an attitude to face his 
auditory, just as she was interrogating her 
brother Philip, for the third time, 

** Are you really twenty-one to-day, Phil ; say, 
are you your own man now ?” 

** Yes, Julia,” said the father, ‘‘ your brother 
is really, by law, his own man now; my chil- 
dren are fast arriving at maturity; they will 
all be their own men and women in a few years; 
you, my daughter, the youngest of them, will, 
in seven years more, think yourself free to act 
your own pleasure.” 

‘* But I shall obey you and mother then, shall 
I not ?” said Julia. 
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** T hope you will listen to our advice and re- 
spect our wishes,” replied he, “if we are then 
alive and capable of advising you.” 

*O father! you will not die so soon as 
that, I hope!” 

*“*My daughter, Iam an old man; I am a 
paralytic; life is therefore to me quite uncer- 
tain, and cannot probably be of long continu- 
ance. I have been anticipating this anniversary 
of your brother’s birth-day, as a suitable time 
to direct the views of my children towards some 
arrangements for the future, in reference to the 
time when I can no longer provide them a 
home, and they must depend on their own re- 
sources.” 

This last remark of the old gentleman had the 
effect to repress the hilarity of the young people 
and fix their attention on what he might wish 
to communicate. Looking around upon his 
little auditory, and observing their eagerness to 
listen, with much apparent emotion, he remark- 
ed, that he felt reluctant to introduce a mel- 
ancholy subject to sadden their young hearts 
on an occasion so joyful as the recurrence of a 
birth-day anniversary, but that it seemed ap- 
propriate to do so then, inasmuch as his third 
son had arrived at manhood, and neither of the 
three had yet taken incipient measures to pro- 
vide himself a home. Addressing James, he 
then said, 

** Following the custom of my ancestors, I 
wish you, my eldest son, to live with your father 
and mother and support them in the decline of 
life, and keep the homestead in your possession. 


I wish also to stipulate with you in presence of | 


all the family for the maintenance of your infirm 
sister Sarah, as long as she may need it. And, 
furthermore, I would request that you permit 
the younger children to have a home with you 


until they severally become of age, and then > 


they are each to receive a legacy in considera- ° 


tion of the personal property which will fall 
into your hands. To Nathan, who has labored 
with us two years of his own time, you will 
allow the usual compensation due for labor, with 
the same proportion of the personal property as 
the other children, And on the fulfilment of 
these conditions I shall secure to you the pater- 
nal estate entire; for, I consider it too small to 
be divided and sub-divided, after my death, to 
give each hislawful share. But, my children, 
what have you to say? Will it not be best for 
James to take the farm on the conditions speci- 
fied, and keep it unbroken ?”’ 

The children assented. 

“Tt certainly would be quite wounding to 
their family pride, to see the old homestead of 
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three generations torn into shreds and patches 
for them.” 

**T thought so,” said the gratified father; “‘ and 
when Nathan and Philip want farms, we will 
see what can be done for them.” 

** When we want farms, we must buy them,” 
said Nathan. ‘Jt is just what I have been 
thinking of for some time.” 

** Undoubtedly,” replied Phil, mischievously 
*‘and probably Sarah Allen has been thinking 
of it too.” 

Nathan replied only by his blushes. Without 
appearing to notice his embarrassment, the 
Squire remarked, that he had recently heard 
that a fine tract of land, called the ‘* Green 
Woods,” in the western part of the State, was 
then selling off at a very reasonable price, and 
if either of his sons wished for a farm he thought 
it might be well to go and look at it. 

**T advise Nathan to go, by all means,” said 
Phil, archly. ‘‘It may be time enough for me 
to look a farm, when I can find some Sarah or 
Mary to accompany me.” 

‘A farm and a home might help you to find 
one,”’ said Julia. 

‘‘ Perhaps not, little sis,” retorted he. ‘* Every 
young lady might not fancy a home ona wild 
farm in the Green Woods; I shall secure my 
bird first and then find a cage.” 

Philip Leonard was one of those eccentric 
spirits who always turn everything into mirth 


> 


and ridicule, never appearing for a moment to 
harbor an anxious thought for the future. But 
the mind of Nathan was cast in a different 
mould, and although he ventured not to reply 
again to his father’s suggestion respecting a farm, 
it is evident from the sequel that he determined 
to profit by it, for, after mature deliberation, he 
concluded to go and view the proposed tract of 
land. 

It is also certain that his decision was not 
formed without first having a confidential inter- 
view with Miss Allen. Tradition has failed to 
give us the particulars of this interview, because 
it was strictly confidential, although some of its 
details have since become matter of family his- 
tory; and from this source we learn that the 
proposal of going west to settle, in the event of 
their marriage, was fairly and fully presented 
to her consideration, and sufficient time granted 
for her to reflect on all the probabilities and 
contingencies consequent upon a removal to a 
newly settled town, at a distance from the many 
luxuries and comforts of an affluent home. 

We learn also, most indubitably, from the 
melancholy sequences, that a contract was made 
between them which was to unite their hearts 
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and hands and future fortunes: although for 
reasons never fully explained, Miss Allen desired 
the whole matter to remain a profound secret. 
And such it appears to have been kept, as respects 
her own family, until Leonard had been many 
months a tenant of the Green Woods. 

This affair of primary importance being thus 
satisfactorily adjusted, Nathan Leonard an- 
nounced his intention of leaving home early in 
the Spring, to seek a residence in the then “ far 
West;” and forthwith began to make prepara- 
tions. 

Sarah Allen had been left an orphan at twelve 
years of age, and was subsequently received in- 
to the family of a maternal uncle, whose daugh- 
ters were married and removed to a great dis- 
tance. Two sons of mature age, and two others 
a little older than Sarah, constituted the whole 
remaining family, and this circumstance, to- 
gether with her lively, social disposition, ren- 
dered her a very acceptable inmate of her un- 
cle’s dwelling ; and she soon became a univer- 
sal favorite; the brothers calling her their 
‘little pet sister,” and the parents showing 
most unequivocally by their kindness and indal- 
gence that they wished to know no difference 
between her and their own children. 

Sarah repaid their kindness with gratitude 
and affection; and she became endeared to 
them as well by the beauty of her person and 
grace of her manners, as by the almost unrival- 
ed charms of her conversation. 

Thus happy and bestowing happiness, her 
youth passed away like a summer morn, as, 
clear, as bright, as beautiful, until the ripening 
charms of womanhood attracted and won the 
affections of Nathan Leonard. Then it was 
that her sensitive heart experienced all the anxi- 
eties attendant upon a crisis so important in the 
history of every young lady, who is on the verge 
of committing ‘ her all on earth, perchance her 
all of heaven,” to the keeping ofan earthly 
guardian. She reflected, and deliberated, but 
her heart decided finally in Leonard’s favor, and 
she accepted his proffered attentions on condi- 
tion that her foster-parents approved her choice. 
Of their concurrence she entertained little doubt, 
since the families were not strangers, and she 
well knew her uncle Watkins entertained a high 
respect for ‘* Old Squire Leonard.” But she was 
not permitted to remain long in suspense on this 
interesting point, for her uncle was so much 
gratified with the flattering prospect, that he 
took the earliest opportunity of expressing to 
her his entire satisfaction, and, unsolicited, gave 
his most unqualified assent to her union with a 
person so worthy of her esteem, and hinting 
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furthermore, that “* he was of a good family, and 
being the eldest son, he would succeed to his 
father’s estate, which fora young man, would 
be quite a handsome beginning in the world.” 
Sarah sat silently listening to this very agreea- 
ble communication while the happy expression 
of her countenance bespoke, more forcibly than 
words could have done, her grateful apprecia- 
tion of her uncle’s goodness, and she seemed to 
be opening her lips to thank him for this great 
favor in addition to his other innumerable tokens 
of indulgences,—when at his closing remark 
about the eldest son, she raised her eyes in mute 
astonishment to ascertain whether he could pos- 
sibly mean what he said. 
to show her that he was not in jest. 
mistaken in the 
What was to be done? 


One glance sufficed 
He was 
then person of her suitor! 
She dreaded lest her 


To hide 
her agitation she hastily rose, and, bowing, beg- 


confusion should lead to a disclosure. 


ged leave to retire fora moment to her cham- 
ber. 

The old gentleman was too happy in his own 
reflections to notice the perturbation of his niece, 
and attributed her sudden exit to illness or some 
other trifling cause. When they next met he 
seemed to have forgotten the whole affair. 

The emotions which pervaded the breast of 
Sarah Allen when she had regained the solitude 
of her own room, may better be imagined than 
described. 


Her uncle had mistaken Nathan 


Leonard for James. Ought she to undeceive 
him? Must she dash from ber lips the proffered 
cup of bliss and resign all her sunny hopes? 
A flood of tears came to her relief. Her agitated 
soul became calm—the old gentleman had taken 
her suitor for the eldest son; but what of it? 
Nothing was more common than for “ young 
people to grow out of old people’s knowledge” — 
and it might certainly be reckoned a trivial oc- 
currence for an old man seventy-five years of 
age, and a little hard of hearing, to mistake one 
brother for another—she decided to let things 
take their course—her uncle might, or might 
not discover his error; he was becoming forget- 
ful and losing his sight; but in the end, if dis- 
satisfied, some expedient must be devised for 
effecting a reconciliation. 

The female sex have ever been accused of a 
strong propensity to secrecy ; whether justly or 
unjustly need not here be determined; or 
whether the propensity leads them to keep their 
own secrets better than those of other people 
would invite a discussion not particularly con- 
nected with our subject; but, be that as it may, 
Sarah Allen managed her matrimonial affairs 
with so much address, that neither uncle nor 
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aunt Watkins ever dreamed of anything else 
than a connection with the eldest son of Squire 
Leonard, if indeed there was to be a connection 
at all; for so much precaution was used by the 


parties that the family could not divine whether | 


slie meant to accept Leonard’s offer if he should 
make one, and their interviews were so unfre- 
quent, it seemed quite problematical whether 
he ever intended to do so. 

Such was the aspect of this mysterious busi- 
ness when Nathan received from Sarah her un- 
qualified, yet secret acquiescence, in his pro- 
posal of marrying and migrating to the West. 

Nathan Leonard was a tall and rather athletic 
person, twenty-three years of age ; of good figure, 
with dark hair and eyes and florid complexion. 
His fine, expansive forehead and deeply arching 
brow, indicating clear perception and sound 
judgment, combined with his pleasing features 
and expressive countenance, to form just that 
kind of physiognomy which one loves to con- 


template, because it ordinarily proves to be the > 


index of an intelligent mind, and a sensitive, 
amiable heart. His manner was rather dig- 
nified, yet he was social and otherwise remarka- 
biy prepossessing. He had been bred to agri- 
cultural pursuits; was industrious and energetic, 
well qualified in every respect to prosecute any 
enterprise which required efficiency and perse- 
verance, 

The first day of May had been fixed for the 
departure of Nathan ; and, as the time drew near, 
the ditferent members of the family each lent a 
helping hand to complete the preparations. His 
father selected an axe of superior quality, and 
advised him to take it along, as they might be 
scarce in the new counties. James supplied 
him with ready cash and promised farther re- 
mittances whenneeded. His mother and sisters 
took care to store his knapsack with strong, 
warm clothing, to which was added on the day 
of departure, a profusion of cakes and biscuit. 

Every thing being ready, on the first morning 
of May, it remained for Nathan to bid adieu, for 
the first time in his life, to the paternal home 
and all the loved scenes of his childhood. Toa 
sensitive heart like his, this must needs be a 
severe trial. Nor let it be supposed that minds 
of sterner mould than his can lightly rupture the 
ties that bind them to friends and home. His 
voice faltered as he bade good-by to his aged 
parents—a tear started in his eye while he press- 
ed the hand of his beloved sisters—a less tran- 
quil sensation fluttered about his heart when 
he parted from another dear object, whose fair 
image had long been the inspiring genius of all 
his pursuits--to her he murmured the sweet 


eer 


ee 


hope that she would one day be the partner of 
his fortune. It was that hope he said which 
would sustain him in his lonely enterprise ; and 
most cheerfully could he fora time renounce 
society and bury hiimself in the dense forest, 
since it was to provide a home for the one he 
loved. 

James Leonard accompanied his brother a 
few miles out of town, and, when taking leave, 
Nathan said to him in all the confidence of 
fraternal affection, 

‘* Brother James, allow me to leave Sarah 
Allen under your protection during my absence. 
You are not ignorant of the interest I feel in 
her happiness; inform me occasionally of her 
welfare in your letters; and send those to her 
which you receive from me.” 

James affectionately replied, 

**T willdo so, brother, you may rely upon it.” 

Then, with a heart apparently lighter than 
before, Nathan bade him a last good-by. 

We are not to imagine because in our day the 
boundary of the “ far West” is removed to the 
Mississippi or the Rocky Mountains, that the 
enterprise of our hero was one of trifling mag- 
nitude. The time has been in the annals of 
Massachusetts, that a removal of one hundred 
miles from the sea-board into the interior of the 
State was an adventure of as much importance 
as an emigration to Wisconsin at the present 
day. Roads were then circuitous and intricate ; 
stages Were unfrequent ; and in the new coun- 
ties, travelling must be performed on foot or on 
horseback. Tradition has failed to make us 
acquainted with the particulars of young Leon- 
ard’s journey ; we cannot therefore inform the 
reader whether it wasa pedestrian or equestrian 
excursion; but we are sure that a letter was re- 
ceived from him ahout mid-summer informing 
his friends that he had a prosperous journey=- 
was in fiae health and spirits, and much pleased 
with the country. And, furthermore, he had 
selected a tract of land in a region well wooded 
and watered, and admirally adapted to grain 
or grazing, on which he had already commenc- 
ed operations, by clearing a spot in the dense 
forest for a building lot, and had thereon erected 
a woodman’s cabin in which to rest himself 
during his intervals of labor. 

Great was the joy expressed by the Leonards 
at the reception of this letter. The whole family 
and some of the neighbors were convened to 
hear the gratifying account given of the new 
counties. 

When all the flattering circumstances of Na- 
than’s location were thoroughly canvassed, it be- 
gan to be surmised that Philip would regret that 
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he was not to be a partaker of his brother’s 
good fortune. Julia therefore commenced sound- 
ing him with, 

*“* Now, Phil, see what you will lose by not 
going with Nathan.” 

**[t is not always so easy to calculate loss and 
gain at the outset,” replied he; “let us wait 
awhile and see the end as well as the begin- 
ning.” 

“Yes, my son,” said the Squire; “ but you 
may wait until neglected opportunities are em- 
braced by others, and all the most valuable land 
in the vicinity of your brother may be taken 
up.” 

‘Well, father, if the land is all taken up so 
that I cannot get a farm, I think of going to sea. 
I'll be sure to find room enough there.” 

** And a watery grave, too,” said his father. 
** Ah Philip! you ought to look forward a little ; 
you are quite thoughtless.” 

Although the letter received from Nathan 


made no mention of Sarah Allen, yet James like 
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subject of his errand, he almost decided to re- 


’ tire without naming it; for, thought he, either 


absence has changed her views, or she has other 
means of communication with my brother and 
not wish my interference. But with 
James a promise wasa promise and must be kept ; 


does 


he therefore banished his scruples about propri- 
ety, and rather abruptly adverted to the subject 
of his brother’s settlement at the West. 
was silent. 


Sarah 
He mentioned that he had obtained 
a fine farm in an excellent region of country, 
and that he was beginning to make thereon the 
neccessary improvements. 
plied, 

“ Ah! has he indeed ?” 

But not a single expression of sentiment es- 
eaped her lips. 


Sarah simply re- 


James was perplexed; he 
knew not whether to blame her for inconstancy, 
or to admire her delicacy in thus faithfully 


guarding her heart’s treasure from all intrusion. 


) 
) 


a true-hearted brother embraced the first oppor- } 


tunity of calling on her to acequaint her with 


all the particulars which he thought could in- 
terest her. He found her alone, a circumstance 
most favorable to her love of secresy. She 


was sitting on the piazza,in the cool shade } 


of a spreading woodbine, which entwined its » 


dark green foliage, dotted with scarlet flowers, in 
graceful festoons, around a pine lattice-work, 
which extended quite across the piazza, so as to 
screen her completely from the observation of 
the family within. As soon as she saw James 
appreaching, she shrewdly divined his errand, 
(for what will nota woman divine where the 


affections are interested,) and hastily rising she . 
° ms ) 
met him at the entrance, gave him her hand ; 


and conducted him to the most thickly shaded 
part of the seat, where she sat down by him 
and began to inquire after the different members 
of his family. He replied most courteously to 
all her interrogatories ; but, observing that she 
studiously avoided any reference to Nathan, and 
seemed desirous to keep up a conversation on 
indifferent subjects, he felt not a little embar- 
rassment ; and although he could not for a mo- 
ment suspect Miss Allen of coquetry, it was 
easy to discover, little as he was skilled in af- 
fairs of the heart, that she was resolved on mak- 
ing a favorable impression—and that she suc- 
ceeded most admirally in doing so, would have 
been equally apparent to a disinterested obser- 
ver, judging from the delight, approaching to 
rapture, which he evinced while listening to the 
ever fascinating charms of her conversation. 
After several ineffectual efforts to introduce the 





But when he rose to depart and pressed her 
fair hand as he bade good evening, he canglit 
the soul-speaking glance of her dark huzel eye, 
and for a moment he almost hoped that the im- 
age of his absent brother had in that heart no 
longer a resting-place. 

Near the close of the interview between Sarah 
and James, as Mrs. Watkins approached the 
front window of her sitting room to enjoy the 
cool evening breeze, she thought she heard 
voices on the piazza, and, a few moments after, 
when Sarah entered, she inquired who was the 
strange gentleman that had just called— 

** None other than Mr. Leonard,” replied she. 

** It was not his voice, I should think,” replied 
her aunt. 

** The voice might seem strange to you; but 
it was surely Mr. Leonard.” 

This equivocation was designed to hide from 
her friends the fact of Nathan’s absence ; for, had 
that been known, together with the occasion of 
it, they would have attempted to discover her 
matrimonial intentions; and the simple fact of 
his emigration would, if known, disclose to 
them the dreaded truth, that he was not the eldest 
son. 

A few days after these events had transpired, 
as Reuben Watkins, Sarah’s cousin, was in 
town on business, he heard mention made of 
the fine farm Nathan Leonard had purchased at 
the West, for a remarkably low price. Think- 
ing it to be an item of information that would 
interest his father he spoke of it on his return 
home and added, 

“ People say our Sarah is going there to live.” 

“ Our Sarah going West! Nonsense! there’s 
not a syllable of truth in it.” 
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So saying the old gentleman grasped his oaken 
staff and walked toward the sitting-room with 
an agility which would have done credit to his 
boyhood. Mrs. Watkins sat at her little work- 
table busily plying her needle when her husband 
entered the room. 

** Wife, what is the meaning of all this town 
gossip which I hear? Am I made a dupeof by 
old Squire Leonard, and his son, and my own 
niece too, that I've brought up like a daughter ?” 

““Why, husband, what is the matter? Be 
calm ;—here Dinah, call Sarah.” 

Dinah flew up stairs with a speed appropri- 
ate to the occasion; and Sarah hastily obeyed 
the summons, not without a presentiment, how- 
ever, that something had transpired to wound 
The moment she caught a glimpse 
of her uncle’s face she saw that some unfortu- 
nate disclosures had been made; but as she was 
ignorant of their precise character, assuming an 


her peace. 


air of sel{-possession, she determined to be on her 
guard, lest her uncle, indulging in his usual 
propensity for intrigue, should take advantage 
of her surprise to draw from her more informa- 
tion than he already possessed. As she entered 
the room her aunt pointed her to a seat and burst 
into tears. This was rather too much for Sa- 
rah’s philosophy; never before had she caused 
the tear of grief to flow down that aged cheek ; 
she wiped her own eyes as her uncle broke si- 
lence by saying, 

**We are pained, Sarah, at your undutiful 
conduct; if we are correctly informed, you are 
engaged to marry Leonard, and irrespective of 
our wishes, you are secretly planning to emi- 
grate with him to the West; this is unkind and 
ungrateful; how can you take such a step with- 
out the concurrence of your friends ?” 

**My dear uncle,” replied she, “ was it not 
with your most unqualified assent that I receiv- 
ed the addresses of Mr. Leonard ?” 

“True; Sarah, but did not his father in- 
form me that he was to have the homestead ? 
Was there not a prospect of a comfortable set- 
tlement for you, instead of becoming a beggar 
in the wilderness? Are you all expecting to 


blind the eyes of old uncle, until the dowry is ‘ 


paid ?”” 


“IT never heard you mention the subject of } 


dowry before, sir.” 


‘*No; but Squire Leonard did; I once told } 
him that in case his eldest son should marry my } 
niece, he might reckon on two hundred pounds, § 
lawful money, besides her house-keeping ; that } 


is what I gave my own daughters; and I never 
intended to make any difference between you 
and them; but nota penny, madam, will ever 
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} be drawn from me by intrigue; I have discov- 


ered the whole plot; I now comprehend your 
schemes.” 

Mrs. Watkins had been impatiently waiting 
to slip in a word which she at last effected by 
saying, 

‘“* Husband, how strangely you talk! Leonard 
was here but a few days ago; what do you mean 
by saying he is settled at the West?” 

No answer was given but the crimson glow 
on Sarah’s cheek. 

Reuben Watkins had sata silent listener to 
this strange medley of cross-questions, until at 
length comprehending the whole difficulty, he 
raised his eyes to Sarah’s as if to inquire 
whether he might safely interfere with an ex- 
planation—but she gave him a most forbidding 
glance; and with an air half-dignified, haif- 
sorrowful, she rose and left the room. 

Having regained her chamber, she sank down 
upon a chair in a state of most painful solici- 
tude. She foresaw the violence of the storm was 
but half expended; for she well knew her un- 
cle’s foible was to dote on wealth, and rank, and 
station, and that, when he should come to know 
that her emigrated lover was a second son, his 
displeasure would be unbounded, and the 
charges of duplicity and deception would be 
sustained against her by incontrovertible evi- 
dence. She plainly saw that a reconciliation 
could be effected only by a renunciation of her 
To what a painful alternative was she 

How could she break her solemn 
pledge tohim! She wept—the ardency of his 
attachment to her, and the sunny dreams 
of bliss so fondly cherished by both, were spread 
out before her mind, dressed in fancy’s warmest 
hues, and left her irresolute. Finally, the golden 
vision of two hundred pounds lawful money, 
flitted across her imagination, and she sighed, 
‘OQ! were it not to be purchased at such a costly 
sacrifice ! how intoierable, to be necessitated to 
please this old dotard uncle!—to love what he 
loves, to hate what he hates, and to marry whom 
he pleases—yet I cannot be happy without his 
blessing—I must humor his caprice—I must— 
but stop—he might be averse to it—I have heard 
that ‘ one of the name is as good as the same ;’ 
and judging from what I know of the elder 
brother, I should think nothing could be lost by 
an exchange.” 

Her purpose being formed she descended 
again to the parlor, and, meeting her uncle with 
a complacent smile, she said, 

«¢ Permit me, sir, to set you right in one par- 
ticular ; the Mr. Leonard who visited here for- 
merly, was the second son; the elder brother, 


lover. 
driven ! 
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James, has recently called on me, and I think 
you have made no objection to him if he should 
be inclined to offer himself.” 

The old gentlemang radually raised his specta- 
cles to the top of his forehead and surveyed her 
fora moment without uttering a word. She 
never before appeared half so lovely ; her play- 
ful smile was accompanied with an expression 
of the eye and voice at once so mild, so submis- 
sive and confiding, as instantly to banish from 
his mind that resentment, which, one hour be- 
fore, ne determined should be eternal. 

‘** He will most assuredly be disposed to offer 
himself, if”—he was going to say, “if he duly 
appreciates your virtues”—but, reflecting that 
flattery would ill-befit the dignity of a parent— 
he simply added, ‘‘ family influences will not be 
wanting to ensure the result.” 

At the mention of ‘‘ family influences,” Sarah 
became embarrassed ; she thought of the prof- 
fered dowry ; her delicacy revolted at the idea of 
being sacrificed to the views of a mercenary 
suitor, She reflected that the attachment of 
Nathan was disinterested; and she shuddered 
at the thought that a combination of family in- 
fluences, was to be formed against the happiness 
of the most devoted friend she had ever known, 
or could ever expect to meet. For a moment, 
she was overwhelmed with conscious guilt for 
being accessory to a plot for his destruction— 
again her thoughts reverted to the strong neces- 
sity, and again she became calm. 

Much has been said in the world of romance 
and fashion, about managing, match-making 
mothers, and seldom do we hear of managing, 
match-making fathers, but such rare phenomena 
have existed even in liberty-loving New-Eng- 
land. | 

Not many days had elapsed after the events 
related above had transpired, before it so hap- 
pened that business with the Town Commis- 
sioners, brought the two old gentlemen once 
more together at the Public Hall. The session 
of the commissioners was rather protracted ; and 
as our two friends were not particularly inter- 
ested in all the transactions, they retired to the 
farther end of the room to have a little familiar 
chat before going home. After conversing on 
various topics, Mr. Watkins remarked, 

“It is long since we have met before; our age 
and infirmities make us almost strangers to each 
other; but I hope there may ever be a friendly 
intercourse between our families, to help keep 
alive that little spark of friendship that has ex- 
isted between us from our youthful days.” 

‘It would be quite gratifying to me, sir, if 
our young people can maintain an intimacy by 
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ineans of family connections,” said the Squire ; 
**IT do not know, however, as that can meet 
your approbation.” 

‘And can you be doubtful on that point, 
Squire Leonard? Did I not tell you long since 
that your son James might have my niece with 
the same dowry I gave my own daughters ?” 

**O, yes, sir; you told me that, to be sure; 


g but I believe his brother is in advance of him 


—perhaps you would not object to Nathan?” 

**Oh no; yet I prefer James; and I am cer- 
tain the young lady does.” 

** Is it possible ?” 

**It is an undoubted fact, sir; I had the con- 
fession from her own lips; taking all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration, she prefers James 
to Nathan; but, either through timidity or in- 
difference, he seems not disposed to offer him- 


; self.” 
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**He has his eye on that Belinda Jones, a 
pretty girl enough,” said the Squire, ** but des- 
titute of the least shred of fortune more than her 
scanty little wardrobe ; I wish he would hear to 
reason rather than fancy.” 

‘** Pity but he would,” said the other. 

And here the conversation was dropped. The 
far-seeing Watkins discovered that enough had 
been said to set unseen influences at work to 
bring about a correspondence between James 
and his niece. 

Mr. Watkins was one of those men who are pe- 
culiarly qualified for any business which requires 
a little “‘ management,” in other words, he had 
ever been noted for his strong propensity to in- 
trigue ; no matter what the business was, he was 
always eagle-eyed as to the most likely means 
of attaining the desired end. In his younger 
years he had been remarkably successful in the 
acquisition of wealth and the honors of office ; 
and now that.age had extinguished the thirst for 
these things to aggrandize himself, the ruling 
passion was constantly developing itself in the 
shrewd maneuvering by which he sought to ob- 
tain them for his children. 
in connecting his own sons and daughters with 
some of the most wealthy and respectable fam- 
ilies in that vicinity; and now, a final effort 


He had succeeded 


was required to secure for his foster-daughter, a 
station that would satisfy his ambition. 

We have seen James Leonard acting like a 
true-hearted brother in conveying intelligence 
from Nathan to the object of his dearest affec- 
tions; and without doubt he was an honorable, 
high-minded young man, who would have 
scorned to take advantage of a brother’s absence 
to undermine his fondest hopes and expecta- 
tions, although we shall soon find him yielding 
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to the tempting influence of golden prospects on 


the one hand, and to powerful persuasions of ' 


ambitious friends on the other. 
A few days after the interview of the fathers 


va 
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at the Public Hall, Squire Leonard took occa- } 
sion to remark to his son James, that if he had * 


any desire to enter soon into the matrimonial 
state, he believed he could inform him of an ex- 
cellent opportunity, where a pretty girl and a 


fine dowry might be obtained for just making 


the application. 

‘* And where may it be found % said James, 

The Squire hesitated in giving a direct answer 
until he ascertained, satisfactorily, that the im- 

age of Belinda Jones would not prevent his son 
from becoming a willing listener to any more 
flattering proposals; and then he proceeded 
cautiously to the explanation. As he expected, 
James evinced considerable surprise—spoke of 
Nathan—-thought it would be unkind to inter- 
fere, &c. To all this his father replied, he 
doubted if Nathan were engaged—he had never 
asked consent—he had never written to Sarah— 
she had signified a preference for the elder 
brother—her friends would never consent to her 
union with Nathan, but were partial to him. 

Overpowered by the specious arguments of 
his father, and flattered with the prospect of a 
connection with one of the most wealthy and 
influential families of the place, and a pretty 
wife and a handsome dowry into the bargain, 
it is not very surprising that James Leonard be- 
gan to persuade himself, that a kind of necessi- 
ty existed for trespassing on the rights and be- 
traying the confidence of his absent brother ; and 
that supposed necessity soon impelled him to 
make proposals to Miss Allen, which were as 
soon accepted—and in a few weeks they were 
married. 

We shall trace the history of the principal 
actors in this drama, no farther, but bere let the 
curtain fall and return to our hero of the green 
woods. 

We have seen that the first business of Leon- 
ard after taking possession of his new farm was 
to clear away the dense forest and erect a tempo- 
rary cabin for present convenience. This first 
dwelling was made of logs with a hole cut 
through the side fora window. Within, a stool 
for a seat, and a board for a table, comprised 
the rural furniture. Here he spent his days, 
and at night he repaired to the nearest habita- 
tion, nearly a mile distant, to board and lodge. 
Each morning, with his provision basket on his 
arm, he returned to his lonely task ; and most 
manfully and perseveringly did he toil—now fell- 
ing the giant oaks and clearing away the un- 
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dergrowth ; and now rolling them together in 
huge piles to be burned. Patiently he endured 
the summer heat and winter cold; he felt that 
he had a laudable object in view ; he was labor- 
ing to provide for himself a pleasant happy 
home; hope nerved his arm; success supplied 
new energies; and Providence seemed to smile 
on all his efforts. In the course of the second 
year, his affairs began to assume such an air of 
comfort as to induce him to think of bringing 
Sarah to his new home. It is true he had not 
procured all the conveniences and elegances to 
which she had been accustomed in an old set- 
tlement; but he had cleared, fenced, and 
brought under cultivation, a number of acres ; 
had built a small house and barn; procured 
some cows, sheep and poultry; and was, in 
most respects, as ready as new settlers can well 
be, for the crowning blessing of a wife. 

We are not informed whether he had received 
any written communications from Sarah in his 
retreat; but itis certain he felt perfectly sure 
she would stand ready to fulfil her engagements 
to him whenever he should desire it. Accord- 
ingly, near the close of the second summer, he 
wrote a letter to his betrothed, informing her of 
his readiness to receive her as the partner of his 
home, and also signifying his intention of re- 
turning the ensuing autumn to claim her hand, 
and asking her to name the earliest time when 
she might be prepared to accompany him thith- 
er. He also wrote to his brother James, inform- 
ing him of his intentions, reminding him of his 
kiud promise to assist him in this delicate busi- 
ness, and requesting from him a speedy answer. 
But weeks passed away, and no answer arrived ; 
he wrote again; and again weeks, and even 
months passed, and not an item of intelligence 
from James or Sarah. At length, his anxiety 
and impatience became insupportable, and he 
resolved to leave his affairs with a friend, and 
set out immediately for his native place. 

** Yes; I will go,” said he, “‘ and unravel this 
mystery; I will know if I am forgotten of all the 
world; yet, I cannot believe Sarah inconstant, 
or my brother faithless ; they have not received 
my letters, or they are sick, or oh! distracting 
thought! Sarah may be dead !” 

As he thus sat musing by his lonely fire-side, 
a prey to the most torturing suspense and all 
that sickness of the heart, which arises from 
** hope deferred,” a gentle tap at the door re- 
called his wandering imagination, and he has- 
tily rose and received from the hand of a neigh- 
bor, a letter post-marked at his native town. 
His impatience to know its contents scarcely 
allowed him time to open the seal, but he rather 
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burst the paper, and then glanced, first at the un- 
known hand, and then at the unexpected signa- 
ture—not his brother’s, not Sarah’s, but Julia’s ! 
What could it mean! He slightly looked over 
the introductory paragraph relating to the gen- 
eral health of the family, &c., and then read as 
follows: 

‘* We have received your letters, and were sur- 
prised to learn you had not heard that brother 
James is married to Sarah Allen—” 

He read no more—this announcement was to 
his visions of earthly bliss as ifthe knell of 
expiring nature had broke upon his startled ear; 
he sunk, tortured with the keenest darts of dis- 
appointed hope; crushed beneath a world of 
woe. ‘“ Was it for the faithless Sarah he had 
toiled two long and tedious years, braving all the 
hardships of a woodmen’s life? Had he been 
striving to secure the happiness of one of the 
most perfidious of her sex? Was his brother, 
too, a heartless traitor? Yes; and never more 
would he put trust in man or woman either, or 
ever more put forth an effort to gain aught of 
earth’s cheating phantoms.” 

From that day, the world to Leonard became 
shrouded in gloom ; “ all faces withered—men’s 
and women’s too.” His interest in life, from 
that moment, ceased. Ifis listless arm never 
more turned the glebe, or tilled the soil; his neg- 
lected fields, in time, became covered with 
weeds and shrubs ; the enclosures decayed and 
left his lands lying in common. His domestic 
animals, gradually decreasing in number, lived 
chiefly on the spontaneous productions of the 
soil or the scanty pittance of charity. A few 
half-dressed vegetables served the unhappy mis- 
anthrope for food ; he drank from the neighbor- 
ing spring. His wardrobe was replenished, not 
from the fleece, but from the skins of his starving 
flock. His poultry became inmates of his lone 
dwelling. His house, in the lapse of years, sunk 
into such a state of decay as scarcely to shelter 
him from the inclemency of the weather. In 
this depressed, degraded condition, did this poor 


‘ - 
sufferer pass away more than half a century in 


> dreary solitude. The stimulus of hope returned 


never again to excite his ambition or effort 
With a mind sinking back to original nothing- 
ness, without friends or society, did the misera- 
ble hermit wear out his wretched existence, 
draining the bitterest cup of human suffering, to 
the very dregs. As he became advanced in 
years, his singular habits, and uncouth appear- 
ance, drew numbers of curious youth of both 
sexes to visit “*the hermit.” With the males 
he would sometimes converse a little, but to fe- 
males he showed not the least courtesy. On one 
occasion, not even the melting plea of a violent 
shower, could prevail on him to allow the young 
ladies to step under his dilapidated roof for a 
partial shelter. 

He could never be prevailed on to visit the 
home of his childhood; he scornfully repelled 
the advances of his relatives, and ever considered 
them his bitterest foes. Thus uncheered by 
social intercourse, did the lingering years pass, 
until, at length, enfeebled by age, imbecile in 
mind, and, consequently, wholly improvident, 
he became reduced to the lowest stage of human 
wretchedness, and suffered from want and pri- 
vation, all that nature with feelings as obtuse as 
his could suffer. It is true, charity performed 
many kind offices, but he remained helpless and 
alone, in that comfortless abode where he had 
passed his miserable life, until he bade adieu to 
earth, and his freed spirit took its flight from a 
world in which he had long enjoyed little more 
than a nominal existence. 

[The youthful days of the writer of this arti- 


cle were passed within a few miles of the resi- 


dence of Leonard, “‘ The Old Hermit ;” the prin- 
cipal circumstances may therefore be relied on 
as authentic. Hundreds of individuals may sti)l 
be found in the vicinity, who can attest to al! 
the principal facts here delineated, in reference 
to his location, his disappointment, and his 
lonely, miserable life, and death. ] 
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TO MARY. 


Mary! when the front of morning 
Kindles with the blush of day, 

Misty mountain-tops adorning 
With its tints of gold, and gray— 
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When bright spirits, vigils keeping, 
Breathe sweet dreams in childhood’s ear— 
When the eye that’s dimmed with weeping, 
Closed, forgets to shed its tear— 
When the silence, calm and holy, 
Reigns unbroken o’er the lea, 
And the stars are fading slowly— 
Then, my spirit is with thee! 











Mary! when the fawns are peeping 
Forth, at noon-day from the shade— 
When the wearied zephyr sleeping 
Stirs no leaflet in the glade— 
When the fairy birds are singing 
In. the rose and jasmine bower, 
And Arcadian joys are springing 
From the bliss of scene and hour— 
When the silver brooklet, gliding 
Past my couch beneath the tree, 
Luils me with its drowsy chiding-— 
Then, my spirit is with thee! 






Mary! when'the sun is sinking 
In the rosy mantled west— 
When the weary deer are drinking 
From the fountain ere they rest— 
When the flowers their leaves are closing 
As the warmth of day retires— 
When the sky, its burnish losing, 
Lights ten thousand, thousand fires— 
When the dewy drops, descending, 
Gem with crystals vine and tree, 
And in twilight all is blending— 
Then, my spirit is with thee ! 
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“FOOT PRINTS.’’ 





BY R. H. STODDARD, 


Tuts little offering is my first, in sooth 

I know not what its worthiness may be ; 

A garland of wild flowers and dainty weeds, 
The growth of Nature and the simple seeds 

I dropped along the wayside in my youth. 

I cast it at the feet of Poesy, 

To waste its odor on the common air 

And fade away. I feel and know it must, 
And yet I will not think its fate unjust, 

But strive and bring a better gift, or naught. 
This troubles me no more~~my heart is bare, 
And I have sown the teeming soil anew ; 

I wait the influence of sun and dew, 

And hope in time to reap the golden sheaves of Thought. 








































GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 





BY MISS MARY M. 


CHASE. 


** Gorne into the country !”—What an expres- 
sive declaration! I question if to ears accus- 
tomed to the city’s din, there are, in the Presi- 
<dlent’s American, four such musical words. To 
the school-girl, sent away from her home for 
some purpose which she cannot clearly compre- 
hend, they suggest visions of romps and pic- 
nics, of walking-parties and riding-parties. The 
teacher lifts her pale, sad face at the sound, and 
smiles or sighs as she remembers those blessed 
days when she was always in the country; when 
the summer-brook, and the wild-flowers, and the 
meadows were her daily companions. And 
then she shades her eyes, pretending the light 
hurts them, that her pupils may not see how the 
tears are trembling on their lashes. 

**T am going into the country,” said I, the 
other day, to a bevy of gay girls who were as- 
sembled with their books on their arms after 


school, preparatory to going home; ‘what 
shall I bring you?” 
**Some hickories and chestnuts,” answered 


one, biting a large apple. 

** Some moss for a basket,” said another. 

‘** Some wintergreens for me,” said a third. 

**And what shall I bring you, Miss Mary ?” 
asked I of their teacher, who stood near. She 
was from the far West, and had dwelt in the 
woods, within the echo of the whoop of the 
Chippeway, by a wild, swift river; and now 
she stood leaning against the wall with a weary 
air. ‘* Take me with you,” replied she, ‘and 
lll not ask you to bring me anything.” 

It wasa cold, dreary night when I left the city, 
with a few pitying drops now and then from the 
sky, that fell slow and icy, and always alighted 
on one’s face. There was no one on the boat to 
speak to, and I stole into my berth at an early 
hour, but not to sleep. In a short time I looked 
up through the blinds, and there was a beautiful 
star gazing down upon me ; soon it was joined 
by another, and another, and directly there was 
a shining company gathered together, and they 
helped me keep watch all night. It seemed to 
me very loving in those bright ‘‘ wanderers” to 
VOL. X. 2 
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accompany me all the way when I was so lonely 
and tired. 

Very early in the morning we landed, and be- 
fore the sun rose I was at my dear L.’s door, and 
up stairs, rousing the sleepers and exchanging 
salutations before they had half-opened their 
eyes. We had time for but few words, for the 
cars left at an early hour, and in them I was to 
go. The air was keen and frosty, but the cars 
were warm, and the glimpses of the fields and 
woods, faded and leafless though they were, and 
the sight of the pleasant farm-houses, with the 
blue smoke foaming and leaping out of thechim- 
neys, betokening a blazing fire within, cheered 
me and made me happy. 

It was but twice in some three weeks that I 
had seen the blessed face of the sun, and now he 
went up, clear and cloudless into the sky, right 
over my own dear hills. 
looked as joyful as I felt, for an old man who sat 
before me said, ‘*‘ You seem to be uncommon 
pleased to see the sun this morning.” Iwas not 
inclined to reply, and merely nodded, while I 
continued to gaze out at the brawling, rapid 
streams from which a thin mist ascended into 
the cold air—at the smooth, frosty meadows—at 
the cattle and sheep assembled around the barns, 
and at the brave chanticleers with their sleek 
trains of partlets following the steps of the far- 
mers for their morning meal. 

But now the pines began to appear along the 
road, the hills were more frequent, and in a few 
minutes the cars stopped, and I, on the steps of 
the depot, was greeted by a welcome from my 
brother and Rover, the curly-pated brown Rover. 
Right glad was he to see his mistress again, and 
I did not care for the laughter of the strangers in 
the train as they witnessed our merry mecting. 
I was half inclined to think the horse knew me, 
too; but that I suppose was merely imagination. 
Once in the little wagon and on my way home, 
Iwashappy. Iasked a thousand questions, and 
talked on without waiting for an answer. It 
was a beautiful morning; the wind just stirred 
the rustling leaves and that was all. 


I suppose I must have 
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Soon we rose a hill, and I saw the mountains, 
the blue mountains, with their bold crests pow- 


dered with snow, and a dark, heavy stratum of | 


fog just going up from the river into the sky 
above them. How grand they looked, looming 
up into the clouds, and extending far away to 
north and south until lost in the distance. I 


used to think I could never live out of sight of ¢ 


those mountains, and now, like the Greek Islan- 
der, who, when shown the vale of Tempe, asked, 
““ Where is the sea?” I, when beholding any 
other scene, think, if I do not say, ‘‘ Where are 
the Kaatskills?” 


This morning I had something of the feelings } 


of a sister, who visiting us after years spent in 
the West, said, ** I was told to admire the scenery 


of the Juniata and Susquehanna, and of the Al- | 
leghanies, and I did, but when I came once 


in sight of the Kaatskills, I wept.” 
But when once in the house, and the familiar 


a little swelling of the throat, that was very hard 


to quell and forget, for the best part of home was | 
wanting, and all the sunshine in the wide world . 
could never make up for that one gleam that our | 


fireside had lost. 


But it was not a time for the returned child to } 
’ also of course to propose a ride. 


be sad, for there were dear ones all around, wait- 


ing to tell and hear. I made a famous break- 


fast on toast and cream, and then there was so ; 
First of all, I went with the ; 
father to look at his corn; and indeed it was ' 
; wilful little head. 


much to do and see. 


well worth seeing. The great golden ears, hard 


and polished, seemed a treasure in themselves, } 


and much too good to be thrown to the stock. 


Since Willis wrote his charming story, ‘Born } 
to love Pigs and Chickens,” I am not afraid to } 
say that the next visit was with a basket from these } 


noble ears of dubbin corn to the pen of the Berk- 
shires—and they were well worthy their master’s 
praise. 

Then came a walk up to the barn, and a hun- 


dred inquiries about oats and hay, buckwheat ° 
and potatoes, that would have horrified a Broad- ' 
; from the circle to perform this duty, and so, by 


way promenader. I confess to a sigh, that I 
should not hear the quick, animating blows of 
the flail resounding from the threshing-floor du- 
ring the long winter, nor run up the snowy path 
to turn the fanning-mill, until I was all glowing 
and breathless, and watch the cloud of flying 
chaff, and the pile of clean grain accumulating 
on the other side. 

Old Buck and Brandy, releasedjfrom the yoke, 
stood beside each other, chewing the cud with 
great complacency, ignorant of the fate to which 
their extraordinary sleekness had destined them. 
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The horses looked at me through the rack, 


‘ and, I really believe, expected the occasional 


douceur of an apple and an egg, which I used 
sometimes to slyly place in the manger. 

Then there was a great convocation of the 
poultry, and some questions as to the mysterious 
disappearance of certain favorites. Some had 
been carried off by the great hawk, and some had 
fallen a prey to a no less sure fate that deals its 
“Quit! 
quit!” cried the old turkey, stretching out her 
senseless head; so J took the hint and went into 
the house for dinner. Passing under the low 
kitchen roof, I heard a familiar mew above my 
head,and there was a pet cat reaching down her 
paw and trying to touch my head. Of course I 
took her in my arms, and she purred and licked 
iny fingers. I was so flattered by her remem- 
brance of me, that I never once called her 
** Black Witch,” or ** Thief,” or ‘* Mischief,” by 


room with every well-known article of furniture ; which I used to reprobate her misdemeanors in 


about me, there was a little sinking of the heart, ; 
' with ineffable complacency, and repaid my ca- 


days past. She winked her great yellow eyes 
resses by clawing my arm at every meal while 
Iwas athome. Ofcourse in all these excursions 
Rover followed, getting up an occasional excite- 
How delicious was 
After dinner it was 


ment on his own account. 
the brown bread at dinner! 


I have not felt so like myself in months, as 
when mounted on my ‘bonnie black mare,” 
and I heard her champing the bit as I grasped 
the bridle tightly, and twisted it hard to hold her 
** Don’t run those horses!” 
entreated my sister, as we started, and we did 
not; but what is so exhilarating as a ride on 
horseback? Every thing made me happy. 
There was actual delight in the sound of the 
coarse gravel and stones under our horses’ feet, 
and the angry snorting of Sorrel Sherry as he 
threw himself into the gallop was music. 

We returned, and night closed in. It was now 
announced that a grist of corn must be shelled 
to be carried to mill directly, as the meal barrel 
was almost exhausted. No one could be spared 


unanimous consent, the basket of ears was 
brought into the room where we sat, and every 
one offered to help. There was a great deal of 
merry laughter, and a great deal of story-telling, 
and a great deal of complaint of blistered fin- 
gers, but the corn was shelled, and after a quiet 
chat around the fire, a little reminiscence of the 
past, we retired. Sweet was sleep that night on 
the accustomed couch, and late the awakening 
on the morrow. 


Oh! how stilly that Sabbath slept upon the 
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hills! There was no unseasonable rattling of 
wheels there, no voices shouting rudely. It 
seemed more peaceful than ever Sabbath before. 


I begged to be allowed to remain at home that } 
day, and when all had left for meeting, I stole ' 
away down into the woods, and across the | 
meadow brook, stopping to hold my hand in the } 


water, to see the little waves ripple against it, 


and then went on. It was but a very little | 
way from the house, that greenwood chancel | 


where I spent my morning, but hidden from all 
sight save that of Him who dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands. There had been no high 
winds up among those hill-forests, and a thick 
bed of dry leaves crashed under my feet just 


where they fell. I bent my steps up a winding, } 


mossy path, every shrub and rock of which I 
knew as the rooms in our house. 

At length I came to a fallen pine that lay across 
the path ; some twenty feet of the shivered trunk 
remained, and the ground was strewn with 


splinters, as if lightning, rather than some sud- } 


den gust had laid its green head low. I had 


never before seen a tree prostrate in those woods, } 
and this saddened me. I ascended a knoll where ; 


no trees grew, but moss, and short grass, and 
twining evergreen vines matted it over, and ly- 
ing down under a white oak, gazed and thought. 

Just then a low, whispered breathing greeted 


me from the pines, and all was still. A score of ' 


woodpeckers, large and small, red-headed and 
white-headed, were busy about the trunks, trip- 


ping up and down with a slight scratching of } 


the bark, and tapping them incessantly in search 
of insects. They flitted about quite regardless 
of me; but their coolness was rivalled by that 
of a colony of squirrels opposite. They ran up 
and down the trees, now stopping to scratch 
away the dry leaves in search of acorns, with a 
great rustling, now playing a hundred antics on 
the boughs. This was ali the life visible or au- 
dible. 


Oh! what worship seemed to go up in that | 


forest sanctuary! There needed no organ—no 
preacher—for the stillness was filled with a pro- 
found psalmody, and the silence cried out to the 
ear of the soul, louder than a trumpet’s voice— 
** Praise ye the Lord!” And the soul respond- 
ed—*‘ I will praise Him who made heaven and 
earth!’? There was deep peace in that place, 
that the world knows not of. 

One leaf lay under my hand eaten to a skele- 
ton of fibres by the caterpillar; and never did 
sculptured tomb or mausoleum bear record so 
true and touching, as I read on that sere scroll. 
It told how the grass withereth, and the flower 
fadeth, and man islikethem. AndthenI read, 
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how that as the life that lived in that leaf had 


' been withdrawn into its parent tree, and its 


freshness and its color ascended as into the sun- 
beams—so should we lie at last en the lap of 
earth, as unconscious and unheeding, while our 
tender life that had filled us with so many flut- 
terings and fears would be absorbed into its 
- bright source. 

Then a solitary cricket among the stones com- 
menced to chirp a sweet little song of content, 
and in his happiness he hopped upon my dress 
and on my shawl, and there he sat a long time 
and uttered his simple, satisfied notes. A squir- 
rel came down from the chestnut tree and trip- 
ped up close to me, as I lay on the ground, and 
sitting down a little way off, held up a nut in 
both hands, and rasped away its shell with his 
shining white teeth, gazing into my face with 
his glittering black eyes. Ere long a red-headed 
woodpecker flew down on the moss, and there 
; sleeked his plumes with his bill, and drank from 
the cup of an acorn a little bird-like draught of 
} dew that the sun had not dried up. 

How beautiful was all this! They did not 
fear me. I thought of the robin that covered the 
babes in the woods with leaves, and I wished 
that I might never be obliged to rise from this 
spot, but die there and be buried by such a sex- 
ton. 

There is no place in the world, not even the 
chamber where I was born, that I love as well 
as that; it is my confessional, my oratory, my 


shrine. ‘‘ Here have I made all my graves”— 
here buried hopes and regrets, memories and 
tears. Here have I come when happy, that my 
joy might be full; here, in grief, that I might 
find comfort. Around it circle the trees, to shut 
out the world and its cares. 

If ever ‘‘ moss supplicated for the Poet,” it is 
that which grows at the foot of that white oak. 


Ye cares like softening shadows come ; 
His spirit well-nigh worn away, 
Asks with ye but a while a home.” 

As I lay there, I displaced a small tuft, that 
grew like a tiny forest of pines, a hundred little 
stems with green leaflets thickly set. I was about 
to take it up and carry it back with me to the 
city, when my heart whispered—wherefore? it 
will die—leave it here in its bed with its kindred 
moss—and I left it. But I drew out from the 
matted evergreen vines of the Mitchella, rich in 
scarlet berries, many a long, trailing thread, 
strung with little round leaves, and those I kept. 

At last the rattling of the carriages returning 
from meeting, warned me to bid my compan- 
ions, the squirrels, and birds, and cricket, adieu, 


} 
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| “Deal gently with him, world, | pray— 
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and cross the brook and the meadow and go ; 
home—but I felt that I was leaving hallowed 
ground. Oh! whata place of intensely spiritual 
associations is that knoll tome! There has the 
bruised spirit been healed—the tide of passion 
stayed—the aspirations of humanity refined and 
sanctified, and the soul recompensed for what it 
has Jost or endured. How had I longed to see it ; 
again, when wearied, with unappreciated effort, 
I had bowed my head and wept. 
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That evening I stood again in the woods be- 
neath the light of the stars. There was no breath 
} among the trees, and the measureless sky, vast 
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and dim, seemed shut closely down over the 
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earth. I walked upa disused wagon-path, over 
which grass had grown, and loose stones lay, 
and there lingered a little while. And when I 
left the shadow of the pines, the wind awoke, 
and soaring up into their tops, played one grand 
symphony, and the burden was—“ Praise ye 
the Lord !’? and the soul again responded—*‘ I 
will praise Him who made heaven and earth!” 

I have returned to the city, but the evergreen 
vines that hang by my window, my window 
overlooking a narrow yard, remind me hourly 
of my going into the country 
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“ Within a month; 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 


} She married,’’—Hamlet. 


3 Sue kneels beside the coffined dead, 
With her mourning trappings on ; 


And from her pallid lip breaks forth 


The deep heart-thrilling moan, 


Her lustrous eyes are dimmed by grief, 
And many a gushing tear 


Has drenched the sable folds that girt 
The monarch’s princely bier. 


Her’s is a high and noble state 
Proud Lochlin’s princely flower! 
Yet droops she now beneath the weight 


Of sorrow’s crushing power. 


Her royal heart is wrung with grief 
For him so basely slain, 





J Her murdered lord, a nation’s hope! 
4 The noblest, proudest Dane 
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GERTRUDE. 


Through lonely aisle and pillared arch, 
No sound save woe is heard, 


And the hanging walls and sculptured dome, 


By funeral peals are stirred. 


Oh, deep the grief that has bowed each heart, 


Now bursting with a sigh, 
But deeper woe has dimmed the fire, 
Of the royal Gertrude’s eye. 


Hark, ’tis the sound of the dancers’ feet, 
As they move in joy along, 
To music’s soulentrancing strain, 
And pleasures siren song. 
From each stately tower and steeple high, 
Peals the sound of the marriage bell ; 
And sweetly the arches echo back 
The spirit-stirring swell. 


The darkening folds of the martial flag 
Are wreathed o’er the festive board ; 

And the trophy banners are dyed red 
By the Norman’s flashing sword. 

And surging plumes in the gem-lit hall, 
O’er Denmark’s chivalry, 

Float like the crests by the tempest borne 
O’er the madly foaming sea. 


Though the dew distils through the mouldering tomb 


Where the Danish king is laid, 


And the death-mould marks‘his princely form, 


And corrodes his lightning blade. 
Yet the nuptial roses are wreathed now, 
On the brow of the widowed bride ; 
And her queenly heart exulting beats 
In her marriage pomp and pride. 


She sits beside her lord and king, 
And the revelry swells high 

On the tide of song, and the dancers’ feet 
To the merry tabors fly. 

Yet the thought mars not her happiness, 
That scarce a moon has fled 

Since she knelt in agony of grief, 
Beside her husband dead. 


Oh, a dismal blot is on the fame 
Of Denmark’s royal throne; 

A cloud has passed before the sun, 
That erst so brightly shone ; 

And the tear that passion quickly dried, 
Shall bitterly start again 

At the memory of vanished joys, 

And the basely murdered Dane. 
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THE OLD AGE OF THE MISSIONARY. 


BY Hl. W. P. 


We dwell with instinctive admiration upon 

the peculiar dignity and pleasantness of an old 
age, made calm and happy by the reminiscences 
of a well spent life. Old age in itself is venera- 
ble. If we stand in the presence of some repre- 
sentative of a former and fallen generation, we 
feel that “‘ Days should speak, and multitude of 
years teach wisdom ;” or if, again, we stand be- 
neath the shade of some gray, moss-covered 
pile, we are awed as we look upon it as the 
monument of centuries departed. But there is 
an admiration and awe holier than this. If that 
representative of a former generation has lived 
and labored for his God and his kind, and if 
those gray walls have been consecrated to the 
interests of truth and holiness, we contemplate 
them with a mellower and profounder awe. It 
is true of the soulless pile, as of the living man, 
that ‘‘ the hoary head is a crown of glory if it be 
found in the way of righteousness.” 

But among those whose works on earth are 
well nigh done, who, lingering for a time ‘‘ quite 
on the verge of heaven,” can do little more on 
earth than in memory live over again the scenes 
of the past, we contemplate with peculiar interest 
the aged, faithful and toil-worn missionary of 
the cross. His has been a life of no common in- 
terest, and if from the stand-point he has gained 
—with heaven’s own light thrown over the 
scenes of our retrospection, we may contemplate 
his history, we may learn a lesson to be prized. 

As the scenes of earlier life leave the most 
abiding impress upon the mind, doubtless as he 
reviews the events of childhood and early youth, 
with the subsequent higher and purer pleasures, 
enjoyed in academic, or more sacred halls, his 
mind dwells long and often upon the time when 
he first heard the whisperings of that voice that 
afterwards spoke so loudly, ‘‘ Get thee out of thy 
country and from among thy kindred unto a land 
that I will show thee!” 

There was a struggle all unknown to the world 
without, and such as can be known only by be- 
ing felt. Now home and friends and native 
laud are drawn to his heart by an attraction the 
intensity of which had been all undeveloped and 

unknown. A father’s wise counsels, a mother’s 
ceaseless love, a sister’s cherished affection, a 
brother’s generous, noble heart—all these and 
kindred objects rise up before his mind in all 
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their native loveliness and power to bind him to 
his home. But the cries that come to him from 
far off millions—cries whose mingled melan- 
choly tones tell of the earnestness and anguish 
that precedes despair—cries that incessantly 
sound the requiem of souls lost that were pur- 
chased upon Calvary—these, with the thought 
that his great Master severed himself from com- 
panionship infinitely more attractive and hal- 
lowed than those that bind him to his home, 
enabled him to say, ‘‘ Glad I leave thee, native 
land, farewell! farewell!” 

But the stern labor of his missionary life is 
subsequent to this. Having severed those ties 
that bound him to his home, and planted him- 
self upon a heathen shore, he finds himself sur- 
rounded ‘with men of other lips and other 
tongues,” to whom he must speak. With a 
heart glowing with heavenly truth, he begins in 
broken sentences to convey it to the minds he 
would reach and bless. Thus for a long time 
he must labor, and when at length he can speak 
with a readier utterance, he finds in this strange 
language no terms in which to convey the truths 
he would communicate. As with his heart thus 
ladened he looks upon the wants and woes of 
those about him, he often cries unto the Lord, 
“‘ Thy word is in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, I am weary with forbearing.”’ 
But the little truth communicated is seed sown 
upon a most uncongenial soil. Sin unresisted 
has been left to work its own results, and there 
remains scarce a vestige of that image of God in 
which man was originally made. Anxious, 
unwearied toil waits and watches earnestly for 
the first signs of germination, and the blade ap- 
pearing, sees it struggle up through thorns, the 
rankest that depravity sends forth. Thus even 
from the blade to the ear, and the full corn in the 
ear, he deals with a mind besotted with sin—a 
mind the elevation of which, taxes to their 
utmost his energies and faith. In labors such 
as these, he toils on long, weary years, and wears 
his life away. The tendency of every thing 
about him is downward, downward—the air he 
breathes seems tainted with moral death. All 
he sees, all he hears, grates horribly upon his 
moral nature, and incessantly ‘‘ his spirit is 
stirred within him.” Can we illustrate his po- 
sition: listen to the following. A few nights 
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since, in this city, a girl some ten years old was 
thrust into the street late at night by a drunken 
father. Wandering and weeping she was found 
by a watchman and sent tothe Tombs. There 
she remained a week, in awful contact with the 
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vilest of the vile, and listening to the dialect of ; 


the Pit. She was a Sabbath scholar, and when 
at length she was rescued, in her sleep she would 
groan and shriek as though awful scenes seemed 
present to her, and her moral nature shrunk from 
the dread contact. Thus with the Christian 
missionary. Oh! as from amid the dungeon 
damps and contact of heathenism, he looks up- 
ward and away, where is the bland influence of 
Christian light and love, he exclaims, ‘‘ Surely 
the light is sweet and a pleasant thing is it for 
the eyes to behold the sun,” and then turns him 
to toil on in his chosen earthly home. 

But our picture is incomplete; we have as 
yet but the dark back-ground. We have spoken 
of labors but not of success. The deeper the deg- 
radation the greater the conquest, if grace tri- 
umph. Where sin aboundeth grace doth much 
more abound. 

In early life, while the dew of his youth was 
upon him, he had kneeled upon that lone shore 
—thanked God that he had been brought in 
safety thither—and re-consecrated the energies 
of his life to the good of those to whom he had 
come. Around him and before him there was 
only moral darkness, dense beyond expression. 
Human hopes and reasonings could yield no 
cheering promise for the future. This was to be 
found only in an implicit faith, that “ against 
hope believed in hope.” Now in the twilight of 
life, he sees that that faith was notinvain. The 
future, then so rayless and pathless, is now ra- 


diant with light. Where was then only the si- 


lence of moral death, he now hears glad songs ; 


of holy joy. Then the entire nation rested with 
an implicit trust upon the Gods which their 
fathers for centuries before them had worshiped 
-~-Gods whose power no one had thought or 
dared to question. But now they have heard 
and many of them believed, that these Gods are 
ne Gods. That * having eyes they see not, ears 
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they hear not, neither speak they through their 
throats ”’—and, that *‘ Jehovah alone is God in 
all the earth.” Then their written or unwritten 
oracles, and the instructions of their Priests, 
were the only light to guide them to eternity. 
But now they have read the Christian’s Bible 
and heard the instructions of a heaven-appointed 
teacher. These have destroyed all confidence 
in their former hopes, and kindled an insatiate 
thirst to know more of these new truths; so that 
he who at first with so much difficulty gained a 
place upon those shores—now pleads with the 
earnestness and eloquence of one that would not 
be denied, that great numbers more may come 
to his relief; and he with the thousands about 
him for whom he pleads, waits to give a joyful 
welcome to those who shall heed his calls. 

But these scenes and changes immediately 
about him are not the only scenes the contem- 
plation of which sheds a peace which is like a 
river over his soul. He looks back to the loved 
land of his birth, and sees that there, too, God 
has wrought. In place of the few who could 
look with an approving eye upon the work that 
absorbed all the energies of his youthful spirit— 
he now sees a multitude exceeding great, who 


} joy to give their sympathies and their prayers to 


him, and to those who like him are laboring in 
other heathen lands. 

Thus wherever on earth he looks, he is filled 
with amazement and joy as he contemplates 
what has been already wrought, and the cheer- 
ing promises for the future. Turning from earth 
to heaven, his mind rests upon bright spirits 
there, who have died with the name of Jesus 
trembling upogtheir tongues—having first heard 
that name fi his lips, and having been re- 
deemed from among the heathen through his 
labors. With these he sees companions who 
had fallen by his side, with their armor just gird- 
ed on, and Jesus above, dearer than all. There 
is his home, and his rest. 

With such reminiscences of the past, and glo- 
rious hopes of the future—serene and happy he 
waits the coming of his Lord. 


Oh! be my end like his, who thus 
From fields of exile like his blessed Lord, 
With benisons of blood-bought souls to waft 


Him up to Heaven. 
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OUR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


** Lorp save us !” exclaimed aunt Eunice Wil- 
ford. ‘* What awful works ! What is the world 
acoming to? The schoolmasters now-a-days, 
are worse than nothing. The boys did not dare 
to act so, in Master Bunner’s time. If he was 
alive now, he’d thrash that Ned Williams to 
death.” 

** T don’t know aboutit,” replied her husband, 
a rude man, whose feelings toward the school 
were not very wise ; *‘ I’m glad Squire Rulum’s 
great schoolmaster has not conquered the boys. 
He did great things at braggin’ how he’d thrash 
’em; but I guess he has found out the difference 
between bragyin’ and doin’ ; and I’m glad on’t. 
The boys in free America must larn to hate 
tyrants.” 

“‘Larn to hate tyrants?” retorted aunt Eu- 
nice, ** I think it is high time somebody larned 
to hate such awful times with the school. The 
boys are gettin’ to be awful critters, and the 


ee 


produce happy consequences. Whatever was 
bad and whatever could be bad in the disposi- 
tion of the children, began to appear and re- 
spond to it. Bad, as well as good passions, 
have an unfailing magnetism, and soon make @ 
hell of the place where they abide. Very soon 
the girls feared and hated their teacher, and the 


> boys grew turbulent. Mr. Violent’s ruler was 
' constantly flying at some unlucky head; the 


men area great deal worse. I should like to } 


know what'll happen next.” 

The older boys in our district school, had re- 
belled. There had been a desperate contest, in 
which, -the schoolmaster was overcome and 
thrust out of doors, with sundry bruises about 
his person, and several rents in his garments, 
some of which were, as aunt Eunice would have 
said, * awful.” . 

This was the second event of the kind, in 
which the boys had distingvished themselves, 


and, in their own estimation, as well as that of | 


some of their parents, ‘* covered themselves’ 


with the usual glory of conquerors. Yet, in real- 
ity, these boys were no worse than boys are 
generally ; though, it may be, that some of them 
had rather more than the average amount of 
energy and daring. 

Two winters previous, the district had been 
so unfortunate, as to engage a teacher whose dis- 
position had made him incompetent to manage 
the school, with any degree of success. Until 


eres 


= § 
this time, our school had been noted, as one of 


the most orderly and docile schools in the region. 
There were some rogues in it, of course, but 
hitherto, they had appeared to be pleasant 
rogues, who respected their teachers, and they 
were very easily managed. 

With Mr. Violent there came a change in the 


school. His unreasonable disposition did not 


smaller children were constantly screaming with 
pain, from having their hair pulled unmercifully, 
or their hands knocked against the benches; 
every morning, the teacher came loaded with a 
new supply of rods. At Iength, near the close 
of the school, Mr. Violent whipped a little girl, 
the child of a poor woman, so cruelly, as to ex- 


» cite the whole district, and now the boys began 


to feel ready for open war. On the last day of 
the school, there was a turbulent spirit among 
them, which he could not control. When the 
school was closed, they hissed and shouted after 
him, as he went away, and some of the boys 
even threw stones at him. 

Our school got a new reputation. People 
called it a very bad school, and said there were 
some very turbulent boys in it, who needed a 
strong, stern government. This view of the 
matter prevailed somewhat in the district, and 
was held by the individual appointed to engage 
a teacher for the next winter. He, accordingly 
gave out, that the school should be governed, 
and that he would engage a man with whom 
the boys would not venture to take liberties. 
Now, the boys felt wronged; in th’s feeling 
many of the parents participated; and this 
annunciation was received as an ill-natured de- 
fiance. Perhaps the boys would have given 
way; possibly fear might have reduced them 
to sullen submission, if some of them had not 
been very bold and energetic. Edward Wil- 
liams and two or three others, were intelligent, 
high spirited fellows, whose training led them 
to scorn base actions. But their combative pro- 
pensities were now violently excited. They 
consulted together, and resolved they would not 
endure another Mr. Violent. ‘* We are wrong- 
ed,” they said, “‘and we will not bear it. If 
this teacher attempts to beat us, or any of the 
girls, as Mr. Violent did, we'll fight.” 

The new teacher came, firmly persuaded that 
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he had a very bad school to manage, and that 
he must govern it in the sternest manner. He 
was not very shrewd, and he evidently entertain- 
ed the notion of earning great reputation that 
winter, asadisciplinarian. But alas, for his suc- 
cess; on the third day, out of pure longing to 


use his whip, he accused one of the boys of ; 


looking disobedient, and began to beat him with 
great force. A battle followed, in which he was 
beaten and driven from the school-house. 

The district was in great commotion. The 
boys were unsparingly censured by some, and 
vehemently defended by others. 
was enraged, and could hardly refrain from 
beating the boys when he met them in the street. 
He spent a fortnight seeking another teacher. 
He said he was resolved to have a man who 
would put an end to all difficulty. He would 
not look atsmall men. He wanted a Goliath, he 
said. At length he found one who appeared to 
suit his wishes. Mr. Dole was a great man, for 


Squire Rulum 
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he weighed more than two hundred and fifty ; 


pounds, 
said he would horsewhip those disorderly boys 
three times a day, until they were thoroughly sub- 
dued. He said he might not be very well quali- 
fied to teach arithmetic, grammar, and such 
things but to supply all deficiencies in this direc- 
tion, he had a ruler three feet long, and he would 
purchase three dozen of the largest and toughest 
horsewhips. 

He opened his school with a speech, in which 
he told the boys he could whip them to death, 
with unspeakable pleasure. He said the school 
needed nothing so much as punishment, which 
he should at once inflict. The boys now grown 
wholly desperate and reckless, accepted the war 
as eagerly as infuriate men ever rushed to storm 
a battery. The contest was severe. Many bad 
hurts were received. But the great teacher 
being not very active, was finally beaten more 
thoroughly than his predecessor. 

A meeting of the district was called, and 
Squire Rulum resigned his office. The people 
were much divided and greatly excited. Hot 
blood wasin motion. Bitter words were spoken. 
Some said ‘the boys should be flogged and 
sent to the house of correction :” others replied, 
** when the boys are unable to flog such rascally 
school teachers, we’ll turn out and help ’em.” 

Among those present at the meeting, was 
William Burnside, a calm, intelligent man, 
whose clear head and wise character made him 
greatly respected. During the battle of words, 
he was silent. Atlength, when the meeting had 


continued a long time, without result, he arose 
and said : 


He excited great expectations, for he | 
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**Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a speech.” 

“Very well,” said the chairman; “ the 
meeting will hear Mr. Burnside.” 

** Yes,” cried one, “ let us hear Mr. Burnside ; 
he’ll not uphold these fighting boys, I know.” 

** Speak on Mr. Burnside, we know you too 
well to believe you'll uphold such scoundrel 
schoolmasters,” cried several. 

Mr. B. said, “‘ My friends, there is a stranger 
present, and I wish to remind you that if these 
unusual methods of looking and speaking at 
each other, go much farther, he will be unable 
to see that we are all very good friends, and 
mean to remain so, as long as grass grows, and 
water runs.” 

‘Bravo! Hear! hear!” shouted Bill Jones, 
the wag of the district. 

** Yes, he hits the nail on the head,” cried 
several more, who had been rather inactive dur- 
ing the disputes, “‘ be still, and let him speak.” 

The speaker continued; ‘ This is a very 
peaceable community, and you are too wise to 
allow this little excitement to make it otherwise. 
We and our children are capable of something 
better than violent combativeness. Let us take 
measures to secure it. If you will authorize me 
to engage a teacher, I think I can find one, 
whom the children will respect and obey, and 
who will restore the school to order, and make 
it something like what a school ought to be.” 

**T nominate Mr. Burnside,” said Bill Jones; 
** to hire a school teacher,” said a dozen more. 

It was well known that Mr. Burnside held 
what some called “ wild notions,” with re- 
spect to the management of children, as well 
as some other matters. Yet, somehow, it was 


; felt, that he could probably do what he prom- 





ised. At any rate, no one else undertook to 
promise as much, and he was accordingly ap- 
pointed to the office which Squire Rulum had 
resigned. 

A few days afterwards, it was known that 
Mr. Burnside had engaged a teacher ; but if the 
people had been angry before, they were now 
filled with astonishment. They had entertained 
a very high opinion of Mr. Burnside’s judg- 
ment, They had believed him a very shrewd, 
sensible man ; but what should be thought of 
him now? Why, the man had actually engaged 
a woman to teach the school! Some of them 
were soon collected at the house of Mr. Wilford 
to discuss the matter. 

“This does beat all natur,”’ said Mrs. Jones, 
**T thought the man had more sense. 

‘“* Why, our school has got to be worse than a 
den of lions,” exclaimed aunt Eunice ; *‘ does he 
think that little bit of a woman can govern it ?” 
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** The women rule the world, you know, Mrs. 


Wilford,” said Bill Jones. ‘‘I dare say this . 


Miss Lewis will subdue the boys, and conquer 
all the men too.” 
‘* It may be she will,” was the sharp toned re- 
ply, ‘f one woman is worth fifty men any time.” 
Deacon Wilson said ** Mr. Burnside has acted 
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trial of Mr. Burnside’s experiment. The boys 
went to school curious and somewhat at a loss 
as to the line of conduct they should pursue. If 
the teacher were only another Mr. Violent they 
thought, or another Mr. Dole, they would know 
how to meet him. They could answer a defi- 
ance well enough, for they had improved by 


very strangely. Iam astonished, for he is aman } practice in this business. But there was no de- 

of good judgment; but he has some strange : fiance in Mr. Burnside’s views of a teacher, and 
§ . . 

notions. I don’t know but we ought to have a } they found no defiance in the serene countenance 


meeting and dismiss this teacher before she be- ° 
gins school. It will never answer to have a ; 
woman in the school, while it is in this condi- ; 


tion.” 
**T wish Squire Rulum would hire another 
teacher,” said, Mr. Wilford. 


have the boys conquered and tyrannized over; ; 


but he’s found his match this time. I wish he’d 
hire another teacher.” 
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Mr. Burnside entered, and immediately en- : 

countered a storm of wonder at his folly, in hir- ; delicious summer breeze. While reporting the 
ing a woman to teach the school. Addressing } events of the day, Edward Williams said of it, 


himself to Deacon Williams, he observed, 

** Deacon, I believe you are acquainted with 
Miss Lewis.” 

**T am somewhat acquainted with her. She 
has a fine education, and she is a very superior 
woman. But what can a woman do in our 
school while it is in such an uproar?” 

** A woman will hardly do worse than our last 
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teachers have done. At any rate it is plain | 


enough, that the school cannot be managed pro- } 
perly by violent measures, and strong men. Let } 


us for once dismiss this fighting principle, and 


¢ 


or graceful manners of Miss Lewis. 

On opening the school she briefly explained 
her views and wishes to the children, saying to 
the older boys, 


‘‘T rely on your self-respect. I feel sure that 


‘‘He meant to} you will not embarrass me by disorderly con- 


duct, or by inattention to your studies.” 

Her voice like her countenance, had all that 
dignity which commands instant respect, though 
it was sweet as music, and gentle as the most 


“« One could listen to her voice the whole day, 
without having the day seem more than five 
minutes long.” 

“Well, Ned,” said Bill Jones, *‘ do you think 
the boys will flog this teacher and put her out 
of the school house ?” 

‘* Put her out of the school house ! If any body 
has a mind to put her out of the school house, 
let him come and try it some day, when I am 
there. He'll need a wagon to ride home in, I 
can tell him.” 

The school was no longer troubled by violent 


see what can be done by a gentle and accom- ’ Passions, nor by disorderly conduct. Miss Lewis 


plished woman.” 


“The boys would be ashamed to fight a } tions. 


succeeded even beyond Mr. Burnside’s expecta- 
Her influence over the school was won- 


catch the boys fighting a woman.” 


“Fight a woman!” replied Mr. Wilford ; 
“what should they fight a woman for? You 
don’t suppose the boys are wild savages, do ye ? ; 
Fight a woman! Did you ever hear of their ; 
fighting any body but such rascally schoolmas- } 


ters as Squire Rulum hires ?” 


‘** Tt is very certain therefore,” 


said Mr. Burn- | 


side, “‘ that there will be no fighting while Miss 


Lewis has charge of the school. Her influence 
will develop something better than combative- 
ness. Let us give her a fair trial and sustain 
her faithfully.” 
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The school began, and every person in the } 


district eagerly watched what was called the 
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believed she was absolutely perfect, and the pre- 
dominant feeling among them was dread of 
giving her pain. With her success in the school 
the old harmony and good nature came back to 
the people. In more respects than one she was 
like an angel to us. She remained in the school 
several years, and when she finally went away, 
none saw how to fill her place, and many be- 
lieved the very school itself was gone beyond all 
hope of recovery. But we have secured another 
excellent teacher. Indeed, we are much better 
qualified to select good teachers, since, through 
Miss Lewis, we learned so effectually to discern 
and feel the difference between spiritual and 
physical force. 
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BY MRS. M. G. HORSFORD. 


BieEssin@s on thee, noble boy ! 
With thy sunny eyes of blue, 
Speaking in their cloudless depths 

Of a spirit pure and true. 


In thy thoughtful look and calm, 
In thy forehead broad and high, 

We have seemed to meet again 
One whose home is in the sky. 


Thou to earth art all a stranger 
To life’s tumult and unrest, 
Angel visitants alone 
Stir the fountains in thy breast. 


Thou hast yet no past to shadow 
With a fear the future’s light ; 

And the present spreads before thee, 
Boundless as the Infinite. 


But each passing hour must waken 
Energies that slumber now, 

Manhood with its fire and action 
Stamp thy yet unwritten brow. 


Into life’s sublime arena 

Opening through the world’s broad mart— 
Bear thy mother’s gentle spirit 

And her kind and loving heart. 


With exalted truth and purpose 
To the great and good aspire, 

Downward in unsullied glory 
Hand the honor of thy sire. 


With that love for right and justice 
Future annals shall declare ; 

Highest proof of moral greatness 
Nobly live and bravely dare. 


Cloudless pass thine infant days— 
Childhood bring thee nought but joy, 

Manhood, thought and dignity, 

Blessings on thee, noble boy ! 
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A CONCERT BEFORE THE EMPEROR. 


Translated from the French. 


BY MRS. 8ST. SIMON. 


It was in the early part of May, 1806, five 
months after the battle of Austerlitz. The em- 
peror had been in Paris scarcely three months. 
Since his return, féte had followed féte. The 
crowning point of these festivities, had been the 
entrance of the French troops into Naples. 

An unexpected ovation, which the managers 
of the opera, had arranged for the emperor, had 
sensibly affected him. Upon entering his box, 
he had been saluted by cries of enthusiasm from 
the spectators, who waved palm branches, which 
had been freely distributed among them by the 
managers. The cantata for the occasion, had 
been drowned by the tumult of the house. It was 
in vain that the orchestra labored, that the vocal- 
ists strained their lungs ; all these sounds seemed 
to combine only to give force to the single cry of 
‘* Long live the emperor!” 

The decorations, the ballet, attracted no at- 
tention. In vain did Madame Branchu exert all 
the resources of her splendid voice; in vain did 
Madame Gondel display all her graces in the 
dance. The representation had been naught 
but one prolonged burst of spontaneous, sincere, 
universal admiration, offered to the idol of the 
In spite of their parts, the gen- 
eral enthusiasm, at last, infected the actors 
themselves, and one of them, remarkable for the 
height of his stature, succeeded, as he passed 
before the emperor’s box, in suspending to the 
fringe of gold which decorated it, a double 
wreath of roses and laurels, the former flowers 
pointing toward the empress, and the latter 
toward the emperor. 

Napoleon was speaking with pleasure of this 
scene, on the morning of the day upon which 
we commence our narrative. He had sent for 
Crescenti, and was questioning him, while at 
breakfast. It is well known that Napoleon de- 
voted this hour of the day, to art and artists. It 
was at this hour, therefore, that he took pleasure 
in listening to the news of the Comedie-Fran- 
¢aise ; that he sent for the authors, and some- 
times the actors ; that he addressed to them the 


French people. 
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encomiums which they had merited, and be- 
stowed presents upon them, the value of which 
was always doubled, by the imperial manner in 
which they were offered. Crescenti was stand- 
ing while the emperor asked him several ques- 
tions, concerning his first appearance in public, 
and concerning his relations to the Cardinal 
Caprara, to whose cares, the tenorist owed his 
expressive voice. 

‘* Sire,” said' the vocalist, desirous to escape 
from these embarrassing interrogatories, “‘ the 
pearl of vocalists, a wonderful woman, upon 
whom nature has bestowed a voice of the ut- 
most flexibility and compass, Madame Catalani, 
is on the road to Paris. I sang with her at Lis- 
bon, and the Portuguese separated from her with 
tears; her farewell representation ended with a 
concert of sobs. Madame Catalani comes from 
Madrid, and it will be very difficult for your 
majesty to give her a more cordial reception 
than that with which she was honored by the 
queen of Spain.” 

Napoleon’s sole reply was, to order one of 
his attendants to summon the secretary of his 
own private orchestra, and of the music of the 
chapel. 

As soon as M, G had entered the apart- 
ment, the emperor said to him— 

** What day will Madame Catalani arrive in 
Paris?” 

** Sire, she has been here for an hour; I have 
just received the news.” 

** How long will she remain ?” 

‘* A very short time, sire. Madame Catalani 
is going to London, where she is engaged for the 
season.” 

“It is well, J will hear her this evening.” 

The emperor now left the apartment, followed 
by his officers and chamberlains. Crescenti and 
M. G remained alone, face to face, both 
stricken with dismay. Had lightning fallen at 
the feet of the secretary of the chapel, it could 
not have so bewildered him. To make Mad- 
ame Catalani sing before the emperor, on the 
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very day of her arrival, after the fatigues of her | 
‘ bade her adieu, somewhat relieved; but his 


journey, without preparation ! 


“It is impossible for her to sing,” said Cres- 
’ left in which to assemble the artists, and arrange 


centi, sadly. 

** It is impossible for her not to sing,” replied 
M. G—— who had recovered from the first 
shock of his stupor; “it ts the emperor’s will. 
Yet I do not know what she will do—nor what 
I shall do either.” 

With these words, he walked towards the 
door, accompanied by the Italian. In the course 


> male vocalist to sing. 


M. G 





and prepare herself for the evening. 
task was not yet ended; he had but a few hours 
the concert. 


It was a hopeless attempt to persuade any fe- 
No one would venture to 


> enter the lists with this renowned artist. M. 


' G 





decided, therefore, that Crescenti and 


; Garat, should perform the vocal parts with 


of a few minutes, the singer and the secretary ; 
‘ violin, and to Frederic Duvernoy, for the horn. 


ascended together the stairs, which led to Mad- 
ame Catalani’s apartment. A warm discussion 
had arisen between them. M.G insisted 
that it was for Crescenti, an artist, and a fellow- 
countryman, to announce Napoleon’s will tothe 
The Italian, who was by no means 





vocalist. 


Madame Catalani; as to the instrumental, he 
resolved to have recourse to Kreutzer, for the 


Fortunately, Kreutzer was in Paris, but several 
hours were spent in searching after Duvernoy. 
It was five in the afternoon, when M. G 
found time to repair to Garat’s. 





It is true, he 


' had taken care to send him a message in ad- 


anxious to execute such a commission, main- | 
; All that was left, therefore—thus, at least, 
; thought the secretary—was to decide with the 


tained that it was the duty of the emperor’s sec- 
retary of music, to deliver the message. 

The mission was a delicate one, in truth, and 
Madame Catalani had no sooner heard what 
was expected of her, than she uttered loud cries, 
and spoke of falling ill. Butthis expedient was 
not likely to pass current with the emperor. 
She was given to understand, that she would 
have leisure enough to be ill on the following 
day. Madame Catalani declared that she should 
have no voice; she was told, that she would 
find one; that, at any rate, this occurrence 
would be but a slight accident, the emperor’s 
presence, usually, having the effect of causing 
those whom he addressed to lose their voices. 

In vain Madam Catalani objected, that an ac- 
cident, which was of slight moment to persons 
of any other profession, was a terrible one for a 
vocalist. The reply was, that all the emperor 
wished was to hear her, and that, with or with- 
out a voice, she would be heard. At last, de- 
lighted at having found an argument, which 
appeared to her irresistible, the vocalist declared 
that she had no suitable dress to present herself 
in, at the Tuileries. Scarcely had she uttered 
the words, when M. G—— hastened to his car- 
riage, drove at full speed to the rooms of the 
dress-maker of the court, and, at the end of fif- 
teen minutes, returned, bringing her with him. 

Madame Catalani was still saying—* It is 
impossible!” when the dress-maker had already 
taken her measure, for a crimson velvet robe. 
It was half past twelve, the dress was promised 
by eight in the evening. 

It was in this manner that the emperor’s or- 
ders were executed. 

There was no way of retreat. Madame Cat- 
alani dismissed her visitors, in order to repose 


vance, informing him of the intended concert. 


celebrated singer, upon the pieces which he 


} would execute, in order to insert them in the 


, programme, 





The secretary, in drawing up the 
programme, before seeing Garat had taken the 
precaution to leave a blank opposite his name, 
for the title of the air, which he might choose 
to sing. 

But before introducing M. G—— into Garat’s 
presence, it is necessary to recount the scene, 
which had occurred some moments before, in 
the house of this artist. 

Garat gave lessons in singing, and no instruc- 
tor was more capable than he of teaching the 
principles of the art, which he practiced with 
such success. Ponchard was one of his pupils. 
Among his numerous scholars, were several 
young maidens, whose parents held a high rank 
in the imperial household. 

The daughter of General H whose duties 
detained him in Germany, came regulariy, ac- 
companied by her aunt, to take lessons of Garat. 
In her father’s absence, she went but little into 
society ; her natural timidity was increased by 
the solitude in which she lived, a solitude that 
was enlivened by the cultivation of music alone. 
Mademoiselle H possessed a fine voice, 
which was remarkable, however, rather for its 
expression than for its brillancy. Her sweet 
and melancholy notes inspired those who listen- 
ed to her with a sadness, which was not with- 
out itscharm. Garat considered her as the best 
of his pupils ; he was accustomed to say that 
Mademoiselle H——’s voice, was worthy to be 
heard by the emperor himself. 

The door had scarcely closed upon the mes- 
senger, who had announced to Garat the con- 
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cert for the evening, when it was opened anew, 
to admit Mademoiselle H and her aunt. 

The old dame bore upon her face the traces of 
deep affliction, and the inflamed eyes of the 
young girl testified to the abundant tears which 
she had shed. When they had seated them- 
selves, the aunt sighed, and said to the surprised 





and anxious singer, 

‘“*M. Garat, my niece and I have come to 
thank you for all the care which you have be- 
stowed upon her. Eugenie is obliged to inter- 
rupt the lessons which she was so happy, in 
receiving from you. 

** Is it possible !” cried Garat. 
ame that no reverse of fortune—believe me, I 


**T hope mad- 


would—” 

The artist hesitated, not knowing how far he 
was justified in offering her gratuitous lessons. 

“Would to heaven,” replied the aunt, ‘ that 
this poor child had experienced any reverse of 
fortune, rather than the calamity which has be- 
fallen her family. 

“What!” cried Garat, “General H——! is 
he dead ?”” 

‘* Alas, he is not dead !” said we mee ** then 
at least, his honor would be saved. 

Garat sat mute while the two females sobbed 
bitterly. After a short silence, the aunt con- 
tinued. 

** You must not attach too serious a meaning 
to the complaints extorted from us by our grief. 
My brother is accused of a military fault, which 
has drawn upon his head the displeasure of the 
emperor; but he is not guilty, sir, he is not 
guilty ; and if we could have but succeeded in 
obtaining an audience of his majesty, if this 
child could have bedewed the emperor’s feet 
with the tears which stifle her bosom! But 
alas, sir, he is convinced that my poor brother 
has violated the rules of military dicipline, and 
he is inflexible. General Duroc has been una- 
ble to obtain a hearing for us. The emperor 
requires that my brother should send in his resig- 
nation. It isa ‘stain upon his honor, sir, and 
he will not survive it.” 

**But what has happened ?” asked Garat, in 
a tone of the liveliest interest. 

“You remember M. Garat, that General } 
H. was named military governor of one of 
the recently conquered German provinces. He 
is accused of having neglected to reinforce a 

corps @armée, which was retreating before the 
Russians, who were superior to it in numbers. 
At that moment my poor brother was confined 
to his bed by illness. He gave orders which 
were not executed, and then those around him 
neglected to inform him of the true state of af- } 
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fairs. In fine, there are a number of circum- 


stances which would persuade the emperor to 
clemency. But we have been unable to obtain 
admission into his presence. My brother isa 
brave soldier, M. Garat; all the world knows 
this. He on die of grief ifhe is dismissed from 
the army.” 

**So then,” said Garat, “‘ you think that vd 
Mademoiselle could speak with the emperor ?— 

** We should be saved, sir, for the emperor is 
just. But who can hope to obtain a favor, 
which has been refused to General Duroc ?” 

**T will try,” replied Garat. 

At this moment the domestic announced M 
Gam, 

** Have the kindness to wait,” said Garat to 
the two ladies, as he — them into the saloon, 
** and trust all to me.’ 

The artist hastened to envelope himself in a 
dressing gown, passed two handkerchiefs about 
his neck, stretched himself upon a divan, and 
directed the domestic to admit M. G 

The latter turned pale on seeing Garat’ $ con- 
dition. 

** Ah, mon dieu !”’ he cried, ‘‘ are you ill !” 

“ Yes, my dear sir, it is impossible for me to 
sing a note.” 

** Alas! alas! but my concert !” 

** Your concert, my rae friend, will go off, 
perfectly well, without me.’ 

‘* What will the emperor say ?” 

‘The emperor knows that he has no more 
devoted and grateful subject than myself; he 
will say that I am ill.” 

** But my concert! my concert !” 

‘Listen, my dear friend, I know but one 
duet, which it is possible for me to sing, and I 
cannot answer even for that.” 

‘* For the love of Heaven, try !” 

Garat executed a few trills with a voice which 
he endeavored to render as hoarse as possible. 

** You see it is useless,” he said. 

** But the duet ?” 

“The duet! I have practised it with a pupil 
of mine, who has one of the sweetest voices that 
I know of. But she does not belong to the pro- 
fession ; she is a woman of rank, of the court, 
indeed. I do not know if she would consent to 
sing—perhaps she might, however, if she were 
entreated.” 

“« Entreat her, my dear fellow, my good Garat! 
entreat her, for Heaven’s sake !” 

*“*T will write to her,” said Garat, “and by 
my life, it seems as if my voice was returning.” 

He began to hum an air, but M. G—— inter- 
rupted him, begging him to preserve his voice 
for the evening. He declared that he would 
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carry the letter himself. He took his leave, at 


that the precious vocalist was so well wrapped 
up, that he could not come in contact with the 


thousand times to be careful lest he should aug- 
ment his indisposition by some act of impru- 
dence. 

Garat had played poor M. G 
ous trick ; he had sent him to search for an un- 
discoverable address near the barrier d’Enfer. 

The brilliant group which was to be present 
at the concert at the Tuileries, had been assem- 
bled for about half an hour. 
arm chair was still vacant, but the empress was 
already seated at its right, surrounded by Napo- 
leon’s family, and her dames ofhonor. At nine 
o'clock precisely, the emperor was announced, 
and at the same moment, rapid steps were heard 
in the gallery. 





a mischiev- 


The emperor’s 


room, Napoleon paused for a moment, before 


of honor, who presented arms. He was a man 
seamed with scars. Napoleon gazed upon him, 
and the brave soldier, intimidated, for the first 


his eyes to the ground, in great embarrassment. 

It was impossible for the emperor to remain 
insensible to so sincere a testimonial of respect- 
ful admiration; his grave features expanded, he 
nodded kindly to the soldier, then entered the 
concert room with a smile, which brought joy, 
as it had left joy behind it. He took his seat, 
and the concert commenced. 

While Kreutzer was performing a concerto, 
which was followed by Duvernoy on the horn, 
with variations upon the air: ‘* On pent—on 
étre mieux,” the emperor seemed very inatten- 
tive. 
left, and exchanged some words with Duroc, 
who was sitting behind him. He had received 
from the hands of the chamberlain, the pro- 
gramme, drawn up by M.G on which the 
name of the piece that Garat was to sing, was 
still wanting. The emperor was irritated, at 
what seemed to him a piece of negligence. He 
sent for the secretary, but no one except Garat 
knew what had become of him. 

Garat’s turn hadnow come. The surprise was 
universal, when, after an interval of a few mo- 
ments, they saw him appear, leading by the 
hand, a young maiden of timid and artless mien, 
yet of extreme beauty, whose pleasing features 
displayed a union of grace and innocence, which 
interested all present in her favor. The desire to 





) she a foreigner ? 


, endowed with many precious merits, 
of about six feet in height, of a stern visage, ? some resemblance to that of Martin, and embrac- 
ed the opposite qualities of the baritone and 


¢ tenor, 


‘4 ‘ a : - 
time perhaps in his life, bent his head, and cast ; excellent method ; but there wasan aflectation in 


; his singing and his manners, which displeased 


He turned his head to the right and to the | 
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' learn her name was thus only rendered the 
last, but not without having satisfied himself . 


greater, and as it did not appear in the pro- 


gramme, each asked his neighbor, who the charm- 
; ing vocalist could be. 
cold air, nor without having admonished hima , 


She was not an artist by 
profession, for no one had seen her any where. 
Who knew her? where did she come from? was 
The emperor himself was very 
iuquisitive concerning the matter. For a mo- 
ment he thought that the person before him, was 
Madame Catalani herself, but the young vocalist 
was a blonde. 

All present were highly excited. Duroc alone, 
with a face at anxious and reserved, 
seemed entirely absorbed in listening to an air 
from the Orpheus of Gluck, which Garat was 
now singing with a voice which did credit to the 
anxious cares and admonitions of M. G—. 


once 


; The emperor, on glancing around him, appeared 
| surprised at the musical taste so suddenly dis- 


; played by Duroc. Until now this brave general 
When he had reached the door of the concert } 


had, in matters of music, shown a marked pre- 


} ference only for that of the cannon. 
a sentinel of his guard, decorated with the cross } 


The tones of Garat’s voice were feeble, but 
It bore 


With this gift of nature he combined an 


the emperor. As soon as Garat had finished bis 
air, Napoleon, without bestowing upon him any 
great marks of approbation, turned suddenly to 
Duroc, and said to him in a quick, sharp tone, 

** Do you know this young person ?” 

** Sire!” said Duroc, in embarrassment. 

** What is her name ?”’ 

‘It is possible that my memory may deceive 
me,” replied Duroc, growing more and more con- 
fused. 

** Her name ?” rejoined the emperor, 

‘* Well, sire, since you insist upon knowing it,” 
said Duroc, raising his voice so as to be heard by 
those around, and speaking with a kind of ab- 
ruptness which had its source in the opinion 
that the emperor had displayed too much severity 
**this young person is the daughter of General 
H——. 

The emperor turned pale, and his eyes gleamed 
with anger. Passing from mouth to mouth, the 
name of Eugenie H circulated through the 
saloon, and augmented the interest which the 
spectators had felt at her entrance. The young 
girl approached the piano; she could scarcely 
support herself. Every heart throbbed with anxi- 
ety, all present shared in her emotion, and in 

spite of the laws of etiquette, an involuntary mur- 
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mur of applause arose, so necessary did all think 
it to encourage the timid vocalist. Who can 
say! perhaps the emperor himself was uncon- 
sciously pleased to see her overcome her fears. 
She had chosen the romance by Garat, ‘* Vous 
qui savez ce que jendure!” Her voice, tremu- 
lous at first, soon assumed the melting expression 
of entreaty; the music was touching, the singer 
beautiful and in affliction; sympathy and anxiety 
both spoke in her behalf. When Eugenie H 
had reached the last couplet, she clasped her hands 
involuntarily, while a tear, a genuine pearl, re- 
flecting the thousand rays of the lustres that shone 
around her, rolled down her pallid cheek. Her 
grief was contagious. 





concealed their agitation behind their fans; | 


Duroc stifled an obstinate cough with his hand- 
kerchief. The emperor himself endeavored in 
vain, to control his emotion; he wished to feel 
indignant, but he found naught but compassion 
in his heart, He displayed therefore all his 
natural irritability. 


After the last couplet, Napoleon called a cham- | 


berlain, and, ina firm tone, directed him to con- 
duct Mademoiselle H to her carriage. 

At this moment Crescenti advanced to sing. 
Napoleon wishing to cut short all entreaties, as- 
sumed an attitude of attention, which he willingly 
vouchsafed to his favorite vocalist. Perhaps he 
hoped that his strains would divert him from his 
own emotion. Butit seemed as if the Italian had 
joined the league, to move the emperor to clem- 
ency. 

Never was there a sweeter, a more expressive, 
a more touching voice than Crescenti’s. In the 
midst of his brilliant career, possessor of a hand- 
some fortune, this enchanting singer seemed haunt- 
ed by the thought of some irreparable misfortune ; 
he lived alone, always gloomy, always melan- 





choly ; one would have said that his voice bor- 
rowed something from the condition of his soul. 

On the present occasion he had selected the In- 
vocation of Romeo, ombra adorata. The accents 
of that sweet and melting voice, which seemed 
animated with the desire to soften and persuade, 
were truly irresistible. No one wishes to evade 
the soft, insinuating power of this species of song, 
which subjugates the soul, by mastering the most 
delicate of oursenses. Crescenti’s voice lamented 
like that of Romeo, and every soul hung suspended 
on his lips. Such a prayer could not but make 
a great impression upon the emperor. 

Madame Catalani followed her fellow-country- 
man. She who should have enjoyed the honors 


of the evening, found herself cast in the back- 





Several ladies of the court ; 


¢ introduced Mademoiselle H 
> room, 
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ground of the picture, which was thus unexpect- 
edly occupied by Eugenie H——. The bravura 
air, “ Son Regina,” from Semiramide, executed 
by this vocalist, was not in harmony with the 
emotion excited by the preceding pieces. Allad- 
mired Madame Coatalani ; all uttered due cncomi- 
ums upon the power and lofty ardor of her style ; 


} all were astonished at the prodigious flexibility 
> of that voice, which bade defiance to the most 
; skilful instrumentists, and surpassed them in pre- 
; cision, and rapidity of execution. 


Still she was 
listened to with no other interest than that of won- 


- der; all were eager to learn the dénouement of the 
: little drama, which had commenced at the piano ; 


all endeavored to read in the emperor’s face, the 
result of that which seemed a conspiracy of the 
musicians, 

As soon as the concert was at anend, Napoleon 


; advanced toward Madame Catalani, and compli- 
; mented her upon her method and her voice. 
’ ter having thus, as it were, separated the cause of 
‘ Madame Catalani, from that of the other artists, 


Af- 


by addressing particular eulogiums to her, Na- 
poleon turned toward the rest, and inquired in his 
brief and imperative tone, who it was that had 
into the concert 
There were few in all the empire, but the 
emperor’s grenadiers, who had the boldness to 
answer him, when he testified displeasure. Gar- 
at, who, besides, had no great confidence in his 





credit at court, felt his courage vanish, and had 
not the resolution to own the truth. Crescenti 


> came tothe aid of his brother artist, but demeaned 


himself very awkwardly. He stammered some 
unintelligible words, blushed, lost countenance, 
and left all present persuaded that he was the 
culprit. The emperor took pity upon his confu- 
sion. 

**Crescenti,” he said, ‘I fear that you have 
caught cold in my palace. You seem to have 
grown hoarse very suddenly. I shall visit the 
empress’ theatre to-morrow night, to hear your 
air once more, Try to be in voice, as you were 
this evening.” 

At this moment Duroc timidly approached the 
emperor. 

But Napoleon addressed him abruptly. ‘ Not 
a word, Duroc!” he said, in a tone of decision. 
‘*T know what you would say, but all prayers 
are useless,” 

He turned his back, as if he wished to avoidall 
farther discussion on the subject, and to escape 
temptation to perform an act of clemency, which 
he regarded, doubtless, as prejudicial to the ser- 
vice; but it was evident that he was doing 
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violence to hisown inclinations. Noone, there- } statue during this scene; it seemed as if he had 
fore, durst utter a word in favor of poor Eugenie. ; not taken the slightest interest in it. His eyes 
Her fate seemed fixed. } were concealed beneath the border of his bear- 

When he had reached the door of the gallery, skin cap, and the rest of his face, was covered 
the emperor, who preceded all the rest, recoiled » by thick moustachios. The emperor turned 
a step, as if surprised by a spectacle, for which ; again, towards him, with a smile of good hu- 





he was unprepared. At the feet of the sentinel, , mor, 
: of that grenadier with the cross of honor, to ** Let me never see you here again,” he said. 
whom Napoleon had nodded on his entrance, a ; “You will demand, in my name, from your 
He young female bent, kneeling before the emperor, colonel, the uniform of a corporal. Remember 
‘ay and the soldier, holding his weapon almost ; to deserve it on the first occasion.” Then, turn- 


above her head, seemed to protect her. Atthe » ing to his train, he added, “* There is no risk in 


first glance, Napoleon recognized Mademoiselle } giving credit to these fellows; for we are always 
Eugenie H » in their debt.” 








“ This man too!” said the emperor, glancing ; M.G » who had not yet ventured to make 
at the grenadicr. ‘“ M. de Montholon, why has » his appearance, thought this a favorable mo- 
not Mademoiselle been escorted to her carriage 7’ } ment to present himself. Napoleon did not give 
“Sire,” said the chamberlain, considerably } him time to speak. 
disquieted as to the consequences of his com- } ‘Ah, it is you, M. G——,” he said, “ Your 
passion, “ Mademoiselle insisted upon the honor } Concert was very fine. But another time, try 
of being presented to you, and I insisted upon ; not tobe so ingenious in your programmes.” 
fulfilling your orders; this brave soldier then } The secretary, though a veteran in oflicial music, 
interposed, and begged me to leave Mademoiselle 
with him; he said thata sight of the emperor 
brought good fortune to every body, and that, if 


by chance, your Majesty were displeased at the 3 treated him with the same kindness, that he had 


stood confounded. He thought that he was dis- 
graced, and that he should have to suffer for the 
rest. But it was not so. Napoleon always 


liberty which he took, you would pardon him, } manifested toward him previously to this eve- 
and he would pay off the debt in the first battle. ) ning. Did the emperor allude to the blank in 
the programme or to something else? This, M. 
“*How, old moustache!” said the emperor, } G 


? 
During this debate your majesty appeared.” ; 
** you suffer yourself to be softened by a woman’s On re-entering his apartments, the emperor 


could never discover. 











tears.” Then, advancing to Mademoiselle H >} said to those around him— 
he added, ‘‘ Rise, Mademoiselle, you have acted Br ae Well, gentlemen, what think you of Mad- 





with boldness, but the end excuses the means. ame Catalani? Sheis very superb; but, believe 
4 [ adjourn the decision of your father’s case, until ; me, Crescenti is the musician of the heart.” 

> 

, 





after the first battle.” ; These words are very remarkable, coming 
Mademoiselle H—— kissed the hand of the } from the lips of Napoleon. Do they not gain a 
emperor, with tears. He, himself, raised her 


from the ground, and placed her, trembling with 


double value from the circumstances under 
; which they were uttered ? 
joy, in the charge of M. de Montholon, who, as As is well known, Crescenti received the iron 
chamberlain of the empress, was eminently ; 





cross from the emperor’s hands, in the dressing- 

qualified to fulfil the oflize with which Napoleon } room of the Comédie Frangaise. 

had entrusted him. As to General H , he fell at the battle of 
The grenadier had stood motionless as a } 





Jena. 
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Wor to the serfs condemned to feel 
The iron of the tyrant’s heel; 
Cowering before whose demon eye, 

Peace, Hope, and Life in terror fly ; 

4 While battening like the grave-fed worm, 

4 Gloats on their blood his vampire form. 


3 
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FRAGMENT. 


Scene—AN AGED PRIEST DISCOURSING WITH HERMAN. 


Herman.—How fares the world with thee, good Father, now ? 


Methinks thy usual measured tread betrays 
Unwonted Janguor in its fall; thine eye, 


Which still retains some youthful fire, seems dim ; 


And o’er thy brow there rests a heavy cloud, 
That ill beseems its wont serenity. 

Come, rest thee here, and tet the soothing aid 
Of cordial sympathy infuse its balm 

Into thy troubled heart. 


Priest.— Ah! there doth rest 


Upon my heart a cloud, a heavy cloud! 

O’er thee, too, must its chilling shadow fall. 
Full fourscore winters have east over me 

The cheekered hues of sunshine and of shade 
That we call life. (Life? that the soul ean be 
So wrapt in its delusions, so earth-bound 
That we should linger ’mid the desert’s waste, 
With fainting heart and fever thirst, as life! 
While but a step beyond gush cooling springs 
To quench the longings of the soul forever !) 
Ah, when I Jook upon my fellow-men, 

And see them all, with concentrated aim, 
And with a soul-absorbing haste pursue 
Some dreamy phantom, that I know ere long 
Will wreck the foolish heart that trusts to it— 


When I know that they have Jaunehed them forth 


Upon an ark of hope, that’s all too frail 
To bear the clinging load—and the mocked soal 


Is vainly speaking “ Peace! peace!” when there’s none— 


Can I but turn me from a world, whose fruit 
Will tempt the eyes with its bright golden hue, 
And when with longing hearts we rush to taste, 
Will prove but bitter ashes ? 


Herman.—Nay, Father! Jook not thus on life, as thongh 


The gloom thy dim sight hath cast over it 


Must shadow every heart. Though gathering storms 


Do sometimes lower o’er all—yet soon again, 
The glorious sun with renovated beam, 


Will cheer us doubly. Nay, shake off thy gloom ; 


Come, dwell awhile with Nature, and behold 
The countless hues of loveliness she wears. 
Come, drink in life from yonder joyous sun, 
And let the low-breathed harmonies that rise 


From every flower, and stream, and lowly glade, 


Fall like refreshing dew upon thy heart, 
Till it shall beat responsive to their joy. 
Who needs more blessedness of life than this, 
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Or who would ask a brighter, lovelier home 
Than this sun-lighted, blooming world of ours? 
Priest.—My son, my son, I know that it is fair ; 

But is it not one vast, vast field of graves, 

That hides from us the treasures most we prize % 
Herman. Hast thou then yet to learn domestic bliss, 

And know how Home, with its calm, brooding peace, 

Its life-bound chains of love, its trusting smile, 

Make it the place of refuge where we haste 

When earthly troubles make us fugitives ? 

Would thou couldst drink from this sweet fount of bliss, 

So deep a draught as I, a draught perennial ; 

All day the cheering thoughts of my return 

Make labor but a sport—for still my heart 





Rests on the sunset hour, and the dear home, 
Where beaming smile and song of welcome gush 
From out the heart that fondly clings to mine, 
As twines the tendrilled vine around the oak ; 
} And then bounds forth my boy, my bright first-born, 
5 And with his gleesome laugh and playful wile, 
Makes me a boy again. Can life be dim 
While I have thee! my beautiful, my own! 
Thou radiant angel God hath kindly sent 
From out his cherub-choir, to teach my soul 
On earth the harmonies of heaven ? 
Ah, when he clasps me in his tiny arms, 
And lays his weary head, with all its wealth 
Of golden locks, upon my sheltering breast, 
And his soft voice, faint with excess of sleep, 
Lisping, implores *‘ Our Father who’s in Heaven” 
That he would bless his earthly father; still 
Wilt talk to me of life’s corroding cares? 
a4 Priest.—(aside) Alas! alas! that I must dash to earth 
This brimming cup of bliss! (aloud) Herman Behold ! 
[ Uncovers the dead body of his child.] 
Herman.—Ah, my dear child! how sweetly still he lies, 
Sleep’s dewy pinions press thee hard, sweet boy! 
One kiss upon thy snowy brow, my child! 
My child !! My child! !—ice cold? Why, thisis death! 
Oh! give me back my boy; this marble form 
I cannot press it to my broken heart. 
Why have ye taken him hence? Whose cruel hand 
Hath pressed the life out of my beauteous flower ? 
q Give me back, Gracious God, oh give me back my child ! 
Et Priest. —Wouldst thou recall him from his heavenly home, 
To pine amid the weary wastes of earth? 
Herman.—Why was he taken—why am I still left ? 
Would I could go with thee, my angel boy! 
S Enter Agnes.—Why, Herman, wouldst thou leave me here alone ? 
3 Herman’s Wife. Now, when the brightness of my life hath fled ? 
4 Oh, my beloved ! his rosy life is mute, 
That ever echoed back my words of love ; 
His eye is dim, that ever shed on mine 
The brightness of its soul-sustaining ray: 
And now, when like the stricken dove I come, 
With broken wing and wounded heart to rest 
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Within the shelter of thy love, wilt turn away 


And sigh to leave me lonely in my woe? 


Herman,—Oh, wilt thou lean upon the shattered rock, 


Or from the scathed lightning riven-tree 


Court gloomy shelter? Is notthe bounding pulse 
That nerved my arm forever still ; the flower 
Cut down that I had vainly hoped would bloom, 


Till its expanding growth should be to me 
Like Jonah’s gourd a shelter and delight ? 


Why should I linger when thou’rt gone, my child ! 


How have I loved to trace thy future path 


Through long, long years, and life’s ideal stamp 


On my heart’s tablet with thy lineaments. 
I knew thee gifted, and I made thee brave 


And eloquent, and wisdom graced thy lips, 
And valor gave renown, and wealth bestowed 


Its glittering magnet—F'ame enwreathed 


Thy lofty brow, and power made thee regal ; 
And now, what art thou? and now what am I? 
Would I could lay my broken heart with thine 


In death’s calm sleep, my stricken bird. 


Agnes.—God will protect me in my loneliness, 
For earthly arm and heart have failed me now. 
Herman.—F orgive me! ah, I did not mean to wound thee ; 
Come to my heart—life’s bitter pangs we’ll share, 


And weep together all onr hopeless grief. 


Agnes.—Yet let us gently bend to this dark storm, 
And while its shadow lies upon our hearts, 
All calmly wait our Father’s summons hence, 
Assured to meet our sainted one in Heaven. 


[Enter mourners and bear out the body chanting.]} 


DIRGE, 


Slowly, sadly, we must bear thee, 
From thy mother’s sheltering breast ; 
Low in earth a bed prepare thee, 
For thy rest. 


Morning's zephyr wooed thee smiling, 
Sunbeam of thy parents’ heart ; 
Evening’s sigh thy dirge is wailing, 
Dust thou art. 


Rest thee, rest thee, where the willow 
Makes its sad sepulchral moan ; 
Now the turf must be thy pillow, 
Low and lone. 


Earth hath claimed its earth—but higher 


Soar’d thy soul to seek its rest ; 
Thou hast joined God’s seraph-choir, 
Angel blest! 
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SWISS COTTAGE. 
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BY STEPHEN M. 


CHESTER. 


{See Engraving.] 


How little is known, amid the gay salons at 
Paris, of that buoyant happiness that warms the 


bosoms of the free and healthful cottagers of ; 
Switzerland. Secluded in the blooming vales, } 


that separate their glorious mountains, they are 
the whole world to each other; and content with 
pleasures, costumes, and other conventions, im- 
memorial as the very Alps, their simple lives flow 
on as clearly and as brightly, as the crystal waters 
of their lakes, and cloudless sunshine of their 
valleys. There is not, perhaps, so picturesque a 
land as Switzerland upon the globe. The beau- 
tiful and jthe sublime reciprocate each other’s 
charms in such exquisite proportions, that the 
eye welcomes every successive combination with 
a new delight. There is infinite variety also in its 
very climate; for, although the whole Republic 
covers an area scarcely equal to one third of the 
Empire State, the chamois-hunter may pass in a 
single day through all the temperatures between 
the equator and the pole. From the clustered 
vineyards and the glowing heat of tropic sum- 
mer, to the perpetual snows within the arctic 
circle, every gradation may be found in Switzer- 
land; and the variety of its productions almost 
equals its diversities of climate, though its high 
northern latitude forbids a summer of sufficient 
length to ripen southern plants of slowest growth. 
Of the animal creation, too, beasts, birds, and 
fishes, they have numerous and exceedingly re- 
mote varieties; and find in them exhaustless 
sources of employment, either as subjects of train- 
ing for domestic use, or as objects of the chase, 
In the summer, nearly the entire peasantry are 
engaged in occupations in the open air; and the 
sexes almost equally divide the various toils of 
husbandry between them; only assigning the 
more rugged services toman, and those requiring 
less physical energy to women. In the winter, 
the loom and shuttle, and the chase or care of 
herds and flocks engage their time and toil; and 
in the intervals of labor, both at this season and 
in the summer, rustic games and dances, in or 
out of doors, make life one holiday. No wonder 
that the exile Swiss, induced to migrate to the 
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flats and dykes of Holland, the languid atmos- 
phere of Italy, the fogs and clouds of Britain, or 
the eight-month’s winter of the north, should pine, 
amid the dull monotony of an automaton exist- 
ence, for the sparkling vivacities of home. More 
strange is it, that the natives of so bright and 
glorious a land, for the pitiful amount of sordid 
gold which they receive, should ever have become 
the condottieri of the rest of Europe. One might 
be led to think that men so easily tempted to ex- 
patriate themselves can hardly possess that love of 
country, so generally instinctive in the human 
breast—it is said, however, that the sweet native 
airs that once echoed by their mountains and 
ringing through their valleys, used to thrill them 
at the sunny home of childhood, wake such tender 
memories still in the Helvetic exile, as sometimes 
actually result in suicide. Indeed so irresistible 
is the nostalgia produced by one of these, the 
celebrated Rans de vaches, that its performance 
by the Swiss bands themselves or others in their 
hearing is prohibited, at every court they serve, 
under the severest penalties, We shall not won- 
der, if like associations with sweet homes ere long 
cause pangs as agonizing in the breasts of our 
own countrymen, amid the sterile wastes of gold 
in California. Montgomery has anglicised ‘* The 
Swiss Cowherd’s song,” with such simplicity 
and pathos, that we cannot resist the pleasure of 
presenting it in this connection to our readers. 


“Oh, when shall I visit the land of my birth, 
The loveliest land on the face of the earth ? 
When shall I those scenes of affection explore, 
Our forests, our fountains, 
Our hamlets, our mountains, 
With the pride of our mountains, the maid I adore, 
Oh, when shall I dance on the daisy white mead, 
In the shade of anelm, to the sound of a reed ? 


“ When shall I return tothat lovely retreat, 
Where all my fond objects of tenderness meet— 
The lambs and the heifers that follow my call, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear Isabella, the joy of them all? 
Oh, when shall I visit the land of my birth’ 
Tis the loveliest land on the face of the earth.” 
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THE BIBLE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


In whatever light we view the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, they so far excel all other productions, as 
to leave no reasonable doubt of their Divine 
original. That they furnish the most perfect 
system of morals, and give the most satisfactory 
answer to those questions which have agitated 
our whole being. ‘* How shall man be just 
with God?’ ‘ What constitutes for man the 
chief good ?” the Infidel as well as the Christian, 
has not unfrequently admitted. 

But they are to be regarded not simply asa 
perfect code of morals. They contain the history 
of the world, during a series of ages and events, 
concerning which we have no other authentic 
record. They ascend to the first fresh centuries 


of time, and chronicle the events connected $ 


with the first beatings of the pulse of nature and 
humanity. 

Tracing the history of man as a religious 
being, they have to do with the most sacred and 
sublime events which the annals of the world 
can furnish.—The creation and fall of man,— 
The deluge.—The overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah.—The deliverance of Israel from bon- 
dage.—The giving of the law at Sinai--and the 
advent, crucifixion and ascension to Heaven, of 
the Saviour of the world. 

These are all events to which modern history 
can furnish no parallel. They have a common 
interest for the race. They make their appeal 
to humanity in all its aspects and conditions. 

As a man, they relate to the origin and _per- 
petuity of the race. As a moral being, to the 
loss of his original holiness, to the subjection of 
his whole being to the power of death, and 
to a Saviour who is able to save from death. 
As an historian, to the progression of events, 
civil, political, and religious, by which the 
greatest mutations that the world has ever wit- 
nessed have been accomplished ; while at the 
same time they furnish to the artist the loftiest 

themes for poetry and song, the most entrancing 
subjects for the chisel or the pencil. 

As an exemplification of this latter remark, 
let us consider the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as a subject for the genius and skill 
of the painter. It will be impossible to give an 
adequate history of this event in one design. 


The incidents are numerous, and separated by 
time and space. Jn selecting events from a 
series of continuous circumstances for a repre- 
sentation in several parts, the artist should have 
in view two principal objects. First, he should 
seize upon the moment when in the flow of 
events those incidents are occurring which will 
give the greatest unity and perfectness to such 
individual design. And, secondly, he should 
study for those events which most of all go to 
develop the features, and heighten the beauty of 
the whole. 

As an introductory scene we must needs have 
the first announcement of the design of God in 
regard to those fated cities. Let us go back 
then to that scene of touching simplicity——that 
instance of patriarchal hospitality, witnessed 
upon the plainof Mamre. Abraham has killed 
his ‘‘ calf, tender and good.” In haste * the 
young man has dressed it.” Sarah has kneeded 
and baked cakes upon the hearth, and the plen- 
teous meal has been prepared and eaten under 
the tree at the tent door, the old patriarch him- 
self standing by, to minister to the heavenly 
visitants. 

Now comes the scene, which the artist would 
labor in vain to color too highly. 

The repast is ended. The table is strewn 
with the unfinished viands. Abraham has ac- 
companied his guests a little way on their jour- 
ney. ‘The two men have turned their faces to 
go to Sodom, while Abraham stands yet before 
the Lord.” 

He listens to the purposes of destruction, and 
in anguish of spirit intercedes with the Lord. 

‘* Peradventure there be fifty righteous within 
the city. Wilt thou also destroy and not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous that are therein ? 
Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous, wilt thou destroy the city for lack of 
five? Peradventure there shall be forty found 
there? Peradventure there shall thirty be found 
there?” Thus does he importune with God, 
till the pledge is given that ten righteous men 
shall save the city. Sarah in the mean time is 
no idle spectator. Covered with confusion, at 
the incredulity and falsehood she has just been 
guilty of, she stands in the tent door, gazing 
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after her wonderful guests, and witnessing the 
importunity of her husband. 
These events would furnish incidents for an 
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introduction to the mournful catastrophe, as ; 


abundant as any painter could covet. 


The next representation should take us to } 


Sodom, to the house of the holy man, who, 
amidst the *‘ filthy conversation of the wicked 
had remained a righteous man, and a preacher 
of righteousness.” Its design should be to re- 
veal the wickedness of the polluted, Heaven- 
daring race, over whose heads the storm of 
wrath is gathering. The two angels have gone 
down “‘ to see whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it, which has come up 
to heaven.” We wish now to see for ourselves. 
Let us then draw aside the curtain at the mo- 
ment when the holy man is expostulating witb 
them for their wickedness. ‘* They press upon 
him, and come near to break the door.’’ At 
this critical moment the angels, beholding the 
peril of Lot, reach forth the hand and seize him 
by his garments--pull him into the door, and 
smite the men with blindness. 
scene. 


It is a night 
The men in their rage and blindness, 
are groping for the door, through which the 
angels are partly visible, and Lot is uttering his 
last words of warning, to a people whose sins 
had called for the vengeance of God. 

There is more difficulty in fixing upon the 
precise moment of time, in which the next scene 
is to be laid. As to the leading feature of the 
design there can be no doubt. We have heard 
the counsels of God. We have had a glimpse of 
their shameless dapravity. And now we instinct- 
ively demand that the next design shall intro- 
duee us to the scenes incident to their overthrow. 

Let us then pass over the efforts of Lot to save 
his sons-in-law—the hasty flight from the city 
the next morning, when the “angels laid hold 
upon the hands of Lot, and his wife, and his 
two daughters, and brought them forth, and set 
them without the city,” and the transformation 
of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt. 

Let us imagine the condition of things, when 
the fire begins to descend from Heaven, and con- 
sternation takes hold of the affrighted inhabit- 
ants. 

The sun hasrisen, and shed a few lurid beams 
upon the city. But, overhead, and all around, 
save a narrow strip of light in the east, hang 
heavy, portentous clouds, just closing down to 
shut out those last feeble rays. 

Now descends the sulphurous fire from Heav- 
en, upon thecityand plain. Terror and affright 
seize upon the surprised inhabitants, who per- 
sh in extremest agony, vainly striving to escape. 
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sign,) let us take another view of the conflagra- 
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The fire sweeps over the plain, burning up all 
things combustible there. It has almost reached 
Lot’s wife, who is seen in the distance, with 
her eyes turned upon the city, but crystalized 
im their sockets, She totters upon the upheav- 
ing earth, which is making sad havoc with the 
devoted city. Desolation and horror! One 
seems almost to hear the shrieks of woe, and the 
curses of despairing wretches, writhing their 
last in the extremity of rage and anguish. 

In the distance, secure from the sulphurous 
element, in the deep gloom that hangs like a 
pall upon all the surrounding country, is dis- 
tinctly seen ** The little city of Zoar.” Hastened 
on by the angels, Lot and his two daughters 
have entered within its walls, through whose 
open gateway they gaze upon the mournful 
spectacle. 

The painter who could not find in these events, 
together with their necessary concomitants, a 
sufficient stimulus to his powers, would possess 
few of the sympathies, and none of the enthusi- 
asm of an artist. 

But the history of this event is not yet ended. 
We have seen the Patriarch’s anguish, when he 
** stood before the Lord,” and plead for Sodom. 
We can easily imagine that he spent an anxious 
and sleepless night, waiting for the dawn of day, 
which he yet dreaded to behold, for well might 
he fear lest the ** few righteous’ might not be 
found, and lest Lot and his family should share 
the fate of the wicked. 

As a fourth and last act of this impressive 
drama, (for we will venture to depart from the 


tion from a distance. 

We stand afar off upon the plains of Mamre, 
near to the spot where Abraham had entertained 
his heavenly guests. Then it was Mercy’s hour. 
The heavens were tranquil—the bright sun 
smiled upon them, and a glory like that which 
encompassed Eden, rested upon all the valley of 
Jordan, ‘‘ well watered every where, even as the 
Garden of the Lord.” Oh! how changed is 
every object, in the light of that wrathful morn- 
ing! Frowning heavens, that drop down fire 
and brimstone, hang over all the “ Land of the 
plain.” Dark night seems returning, with clouds 
and storms, and fierce lightnings, to blot out the 
beams of the rising sun. Aurora flees before 
him, and the earth quakes beneath his tread. 
In the commingled light of morning and the 
fires of Divine vengeance, are seen the tent of 
the Patriarch—the overhanging tree, and the 
folded flock—but the good man is not there. 
With Sarah his wife, he has risen from his 
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a t sleepless couch, and ascended the hill that over- But this event is not one of interest for the 
i looks the plain. There he stands, gazing upon } painter only. Fastidious indeed must the poet 
a; the awful scene. Well had he judged from the } be, whose powers would not be stimulated to 


deepening gloom that overspread the heavens, 
ie that the judgments of God had fallen upon Sod- 
om. ‘** And he looked towards the cities of the 
plain, and behold, and lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
Sadness takes possession of the Patriarch’s brow, 
for Sodom is the abode of his kinsman, whom 
he had brought up with him, from ‘‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees.” But yet he knows that God is just, 
and a calm resignation shows itself in every fea- 
ture, 
These circumstances will furnish the materi- 
als for a design, less exciting perhaps, than either 
of the preceding, but none the less impressive 


é | and sublime. 





Thus have we briefly considered one of the 
facts of Old Testament History, in the light of 
an inviting subject for the genius and skill of 
an artist. 








the utmost, by a scene so exciting—a catastro- 
phe so tremendous. 

Nor is it less suited to the purposes of song. 
Fixing simply upon the same events that have 
been delineated—the master musician might 
produce a description of them, in the wild ca- 
dences of revelry—the wailings of sorrow, and 
entreaty, and despair—and the harsh discords of 
‘* Nature’s elemental war,” that should rival the 
‘* Creation” or the ** Messiah.” 

But neither would the spirit and interest of 
the event be fully exposed, nor the triumph of 
art witnessed, until all these representations 
should be united in one, thus elevating the pathos 
of the poet’s descriptions by the power of har- 
mony, and the charms of melody, while the in- 
terest of both should be doubly heightened, by 
the presence of the speaking, life-revealing can- 
vass. 
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THE RAINBOW. 


—_——_ 


| 

9 A storm arose, ’twas dark and wild, 
ef Red lightnings rent the sky ; 
be And trembling Nature stood appalled 


And heavenward raised its eye ; 
But Mercy shed no radiance there— 
The clouds still muttered of despair. 


Anon it learns how vain its pride— 
i A humble mien it wears, 

’ And forth it sends from fountains deep, 
ij Its penitential tears ; 

; Now Mercy smiled, and straight her bow 
Beams on the glittering drops below ! 
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BY SIDNEY DYER, 


Thus truthful Nature teaches man 
In vain pride lifts his eyes ; 
God ever shuts his gracious ear 
To unrepentant cries. 
None e’er are heard, or e’er forgiven, 
Who look with tearless eyes to heaven. 


But when repenting sinners come 
To seek their father, God, 
And bow to him with streaming eyes, 
His hand withdraws the rod, 
He smiles, and quick as thought appears, 
His bow reflected on their tears! 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


BY 


THE LATE EDITOR. 


Tue Ortain AND Procress or Lan@vaGe. 18mo. 
pp. 196. 


Magic, Prerenpep Mirac ies anp REMARKABLE { 


NaturaL Puenomena. 1S8mo. pp. 192. 
Ancient Scuoors oF Puriosopny. 18mo. pp. 192. 
Our EnGuisxu Bistr. 18mo. pp. 192. 

Tue History or ProrestantisM IN FRANCE. 

18mo. 192. 
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These are publications of the American Sun- 
day School Union at Philadelphia, in connec- 
tion with the London Religious Tract Society, 
and present sound practical views of truth, ad- 
mirably adapted to instruct and fortify the mind 
against the suphistries and sorceries of skepti- 
cism and the other protean forms of anti-christ. 

The first is a triumphant vindication of lan- 
gue asthe immediate gift of God against the 
claims preferred to it as an original invention of 
the human mind. This just and lucid epitome of 
the history of language must satisfy every candid 
reader of its perfect harmony with the testimony 
of God’s Word, and convince all who are willing 
to receive the truth in the love of it, that the 
various dialects of the great human family, 
diverse as they are, like the varieties of our species, 
are easily and naturally reconcilable to a com- 
mon origin. Having said thus much of this ex- 
cellent treatise, we can only add our hearty 
commendation of its pages to the careful study 
of our youthful friends. It is, perhaps, some- 
what digressive from the purpose of a notice 
like the present, but we cannot lose so good an 
opportunity to controvert what we have long 
deemed an error on the subject of ideas. Most 
writers on the mind have considered it an axiom, 
that ideas necessarily imply language, and that 
those whoare at loss for language to express their 
ideas, have in fact no definite ideas to express. 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical than 
this theory. Ideas are images—sometimes intel- 
lectual daguerreotypes of natural objects—some- 
times equally vivid counterparts of past emotions. 
The images in each case may have to the intro- 
verted eye the vividness of sunlight, and yet the 
tongue may be entirely powerless to express 
such images to another. How often is one 


, struck in reading such a graphic page as that 
; of Cowper, or of Thompson with the recognition 
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of his own ideas for the first time invested in 
the drapery of language. It is not only from ex- 


» cess of feeling alone, but from absolute unac- 


quaintance with the articulate embodiments of 
thought, that our conceptions are sometimes too 
big for utterance. As the enthusiast artist whose 


; susceptive mind is filled with glorious images of 


nature burning for expression on the canvass, 
can only acquire by slow degrees the magic art 
of rendering them visible to others; so does it 
often happen that great thoughts labor unuttered 
in the mind, because the mode of giving them 
expression is unknown. Ifevery idea necessarily 
suggests its articulate expression, why does the 
image of a friend so often glow upon the mer - 
ory and even eye itself, perfectly dissociated from 
his name? The truth is, words are nothing more 
than outward symbols to another of the objects 
visible in the camera of one’s mind ; the inability 
to make those objects sensible to him no more 
implies their absolute non-existence in ourself, 
than the incapacity to paint the beauties of a 
landscape proves its non-perception by the rav- 
ished eye. 

The next treatise in the series presents a 
theme of peculiar fascination to the youthful 
mind. Nothing excites curiosity and wonder, 
and delights the imagination like the super- 
natural. The indications of a power utterly 
transcending our experience make the mind bow 
with a homage little short of worship; and it 
is not surprising that in an age of ignorance the 
seeming miracles of magic secured its oracles a 
supremacy almost superhuman, The writer of 
this able exposition has unveiled the mysteries 
of the cabalistic art, and shown the fallacy of 
its pretensions to emulate the miracles recorded 
in the Bible. No intelligent inquirer after truth 
should be without this clew to thrid the mazes 
of an imposing department in the labyrinth of 
infidelity. The sanction of the Saviour’s mis- 
sion by the miuacles he wrought is too import- 
ant to our faith to be perilled for an instant by 
the specious sorceries of the juggler, and every 
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student of the Bible should be cognizant of the 
illusions wrought by Satan to impeach the Sav- 
iour’s demonstrations of omnipotence. A very 
concise account of the old philosophers and their 
dogmas, very properly followsin the train of 
magic as of cognate mists with which the light of 
truth has had to struggle. The fatuity of all 
philosophies constructed by the light of nature, 
is an irresistible proof of the necessity of Revela- 
tion. If the human mind were capable of 
evolving a perfect system of religion from ex- 
perience amid the works and providence of God, 
doubtless such minds as those of Socrates and 
Plato, and their numerous compeers would have 
accomplished such a great desideratum ; but all 
their speculations fade before the brightness of the 
Sun of Righteousness like so many glow-worms. 
The only sparks that glimmer on their altars rose 
originally from the worship-fires of God’s cove- 


nant people, but even with the suggestive light | 


of these to aid them, they could not in their 
gropings find out God. A Maker, an Upholder, 
a Supreme Governor they might indeed discover 
in his mighty works ; but never could they have 
** found out the Almighty to perfection,” the All- 
wise, All merciful, without a revelation. Such 
a conviction prepares us to receive the written 
Word. 

**Our English Bible” is a treatise to demon- 
strate that the received version in our language 
is a genuine copy of those Holy Oracles, which 
are the only adequate annunciation of * the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” and it is refreshing to meet in 
such a narrow compass, such a full and satisfac- 
tory authentication, It is no slight, indirect 
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evidence of its power, that those who combat } 


its authority and deny its inspiration, are afraid 
to read it; but the positive attestation of its su- 


perhuman energy, presented by the lives of those ; 


who prayerfully consult its sacred pages, is far 
more conclusive. He who inspired the power 
to utter thought, has here expressed the truth to 
teach man heavenly wisdom, in that form pecu- 
liarly adapted to his nature, and if the Bible be 
received into a humble and obedient heart, it 
will unquestionably prove *‘ the power of God 
to” man’s ** salvation.” 

The History of Protestantism in France, though 
implying Protestantism every where to be only 
a just vindication of religious freedom against 
ecclesiastical tyranny, is a treatise of less scope 
than those we have been noticing. It is, how- 
ever, an illustration of the ferocious nature of 
intolerance in matters of conscience, that should 
make us tremble at the dissemination of any 
opinions having such a tendency. Fearful 
enough is it when the body is exposed, by a 
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malignant exercise of power, to sufferings, im- 
prisonment and death ; but infinitely more ap- 
paling when the soud is bound, and crushed, and 
immolated by the hands of human fiends assert- 
ing God’s prerogative to fix itsdestiny. Wedonot 
say the Hierarchy which was the persecutor in 
the case before us, is, of necessity, a persecutor 
always, but we do claim, fearlessly, that such 
pretensions as were asserted by it towards the 
Huguenots, are utterly repugnant to the doc- 
trines of the Cross, and must be disavowed in 
free America, or cower before the majesty of the 
enlightened, disenthralled, independent sons of 
puritans and freemen. Let us not be intoler- 
ant ourselves toward others, but consistently 
and vigilantly resist the least encroachment on 

religious freedom, whether it utter itself in a 

proscription of the Jew, the Catholic, or the Pu- 

ritan. 

History or King Caries THE First or EnG- 
LAND. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 
New-York : Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 285, 
The exhibition of historical truth in a form to 

interest the youthful mind and divert its atten- 

tion from the glittering frostwork of romance to 
the substantial actualities of life, is a benefac- 
tion to the rising race, for which they should be 
very grateful to Mr. Abbott. Grave history be- 
comes in his hands as natural and inartificial as 
the familiar sketches of a journalist, and grace- 
fully divested of the stateliness and dryness of 
political and metaphysical accretions, glides on 
as smoothly and as pleasantly as a truthful pan- 
orama. Of course the writer’s preferences and 
prejudices tinge the coloring of his views, and 
doubtless many readers may condemn their tone, 
as toomuch “ sicklied o’er with yellow” from the 
halo of our own free constitution ; but it is a fair 
presentment of the scenes as they appear to an 

American Independent, who alike eschews all 

tyranny, whether of the Church or of the State. 

The fate of Charles the First, like that of his 

confederates, Laud and Strafford, though met 

witb a gracefulness and dignity that almost pro- 
pitiate sympathy, was doubtless the award of 
even-nanded justice. But it must be confessed 
that political and religious rancour mingled re- 
dundant poison in the cup of bitterness his 
crimes commended to his lips. The sacrifice 
of Charles appears to have been indispensible to 
the successful progress of those free principles 
which now characterize the English Constitu- 
tion. If the disruption of other chains, whose 
iron enters still into the soul of many in our own 

Fatherland, can be effected at less cost, it is our 

prayer to Heaven it may—but that the pressure 

that now rests upon the masses there, like a 
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paralyzing incubus, will be eventually thrown 
off by the Titanic energy of the English mind, 
we no more doubt than we do the actual exist- 
ence of the analogous struggles that are now up- 
heaving and convulsing many of the govern- 
ments of Europe. It is our unspeakable comfort 
in witnessing this appalling spectacle, that the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and that the 
element, so terrific in its rage, must obey the 
mandate, “Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” 


History or Congress—Biographical and Po- 
litical, comprising a History of Internal Im- 
provements from the Foundation of the Gov- 


ernment, embracing also Historical Notices of 


Various Political Events, &c. &c. Xe. By 
Henry G. Wheeler. Illustrated by steel por- 
traits and fac-simile autographs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Vol. ii. Svo. pp. 563. 


This is a compilation of great interest to the 
American legislator, and indeed every intelligent 
citizen whose opinions have political influence. 
Mr. Wheeler has rendered efficient service by 
this condensation, within moderate limits, of so 
much argument and action—so much authority 
and precedent, as guides to future legislation. 
Such works, judiciously and impartially pre- 
pared, are also salutary exponents to other gov- 
ernments, of the principles of our own, and may 
effect signal service in commending free insti- 
tutions by the beneficial influence which they 
exert. The concentration of immense physical 
power on works of national enterprise, has been 
asserted as the prerogative of monarchy, utterly 
unattainable in voluntary governments; but the 
gigantic achievements already wrought by our 
comparatively young Republic in its subordi- 
nate departments, checked and blighted as they 
have been on the part of the General government, 
by the narrow views of timorous political Quie- 
tists, has forever silenced such an absurd im- 
peachment of our energy. May it not be hoped 
that we shall yet prove to the tottering dynasties 
of the Old World, that the voluntary principle 
has a Vitality, and a power not only to survive, 
but supersede all other pretensions to political 
control, and that its energy is as mighty to 
achieve colossal national works, as it is to ex- 
tend its limits, and collect within them the op- 
pressed of every people under heaven. 
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Tue Morar, SociaL AND PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 
oF ATTORNEYs AND Souicirors. By Samuel 
Warren, Esq. F. R. 8. of the inner temple, 
Barrister at Law, &c. &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12 mo. pp. 302, 

The profession of the Law is proverbially one 
of great difficulty to the novice. The elusive 
subtleties of the law itself, the sophistries and 
trickery of many of the profession, the grasping 
rapacity of a large proportion of those who have 
intrenched themselves in public favor, and the 
impeachment of verdancy industriously fixed on 


youthful aspirants by too many of their seniors 


in the ranks of jurisprudence, all make it ex- 


, ceedingly important to those just making their 


entré upon the Stage as Lawyers, to become as 
rapidly and thoroughly initiated in its mysteries 
as possible. The Manual before us, promises 
to confer upon them such an initiation as could 
not else be purchased without years of arduous 
and often painful and discouraging experience. 
Ilaving more immediate reference to the prac- 
tice of the English Bar, there doubtless will be 
found in its details, some things inapplicable 
here; but in its great principles, and all the 
broader features of its teachings, it must prove, 
if carefully consulted, an invaluable Mentor to 
It will 
not only warn him of the dangers that await 
him from without, in the form of ridicule and 


the young practitioner of every country. 


; jesuistry and overbearing jealousy, and down- 
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right villainy; but teach him also the necessity of 
vigilance against the treachery of his own mo- 
tives. He will here learn that he has a mission 
infinitely superior to the machiavelian chicanery 
and contemptible rapacity that terminate on 
self-aggrandizement—that a high minded legal 
advocate is the champion of dhuman rights, 
against oppression, and the vindicatdr even at 
a human tribunal of the god-like principles of 
eternal justice. Every lawyer who isiess than 
this is not only the enemy of his species, but 
one of Satan’s most obsequious and efficient 
tools in inflicting misery on man. If the members 
of the profession will be only true to themselves, 
they will not only dissipate the prejudices gath- 
ered round it by the baneful conduct of the hu- 
man fiends within its ranks, but win as high a 
place in the affections and esteem of the com- 
munity, by their benignant and moral influence, 
as they have attained in official station by their 
intellectual energy. 








































SHE IS SO DEAR TO ME. 


SONG. 


MUSIC BY WM. F. SPICER, U. S. N. 
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II. 





A soft brown shade droops over her eyes so blue and meek, 
And casts a twilight o’er the glow upon her modest cheek, 
Till a smile like moonbeams rising o’er the twilight of the sea, 
Illumes her face until it has an angel’s look to me. 





Ill. 


Oh! I’ve felt, when near her seated, every better pulse increase, 

A charm that clothed each feeling with a sweet and gentle peace ; 
And I’ve thought how purely happy would the future moments be, 
Could one like her but share them, she is so dear to me. 














POUR PRENDRE CONGE. 


Tus brief expression of adieu, whose erudite 
initials on a parting card have so often mystified 
the uninitiated Savans of the nursery, must be 
to you, kind reader, the announcement of the re- 
cent Editor’s farewell. There isa sprightly little 
poem which is so apropos to our brief inter- 
course, that I am half inclined to quote it all in 
vindication of such seeming fickleness. 

“One day Good-bye met How-dy’do, 
Too close to shun saluting ; 

But soon the rival sisters flew, 
From kissing to disputing.” 

Had this been the finale of the interview, it 
would have furnished little to extenuate my 
rashness in so nearly renewing the rencontre— 
happily it terminated just as pleasantly as it be- 
gan, in a mutual recognition of each other’s 
equal title to the favor of the public. 

“ Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time there’s no denying, 


One half in how-dy’doing goes, 
The other in good-bying.” 


May I not hope that as you met me at the in- 
troduction with much courtesy, you will re- 


> ceive my vuledictory with equal kindness. 
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Our 
short acquaintance has been full of pleasant in- 
cident to me, and I resign its privileges with all 
the regret such a privation should inspire. The 
Columbian has acquired an interest in my eyes 
which will long attract them to its pages, and I 
anticipate much enjoyment in communing still, 
at least as a “looker on in Vienna,” with the 
gifted minds from which it receives all its illu- 
mination. The experienced Editor, who is here- 
after tg arrange the gems that sparkle in its 
cabinet, will undoubtedly discharge his pleasing 
duties with the taste and talent of a virtuoso, and 
enters on his office with my most cordial wishes 
for along and prosperous career. His profes- 
sional associations give the surest guaranty that, 
in point of moral purity and sound truthful 
literature, he will redeem all the pledges ever 
given by his predecessor. I can only add my 
sincere wishes that your intercourse with him, 
kind readers and contributors of the Columbian, 
may prove as agreeable to all parties, as our re- 
cent intercourse has been to me. 
S. M. Cuester. 


TO MY CHILD. 


BY CAPT. HENRY PINKNEY, U. 8S. N. 


Tuov fair blossom, just unfolding, promise sweet! to thee 

Life seems but joy and sunshine bright, from pain and sorrow free ; 
And gentle feelings, kindly thoughts, and mind’s mysterious powers 
Are born, spring up, and strengthen with the noiseless growth of flowers. 
But yet will drear forebodings cast a shade o’er those who love, 

We see the falcon soaring high o’er the unconscious dove ; 

And fearing thou may’st fall a prey to violence or guile, 

Even while we clasp thee fondly, we sadden at thy smile. 

The plan of life seems dull and stern—a weary toil for bread, 

Wild schemes, in which we seek the rose, but grasp the thorn instead ; 
Friends who will promise boastfully, but fail us at our need, , 
And passions which propose to guide, but only to mislead. 

But yet, a moment’s thought will bid these dark forebodings cease 
Thou hast a Fatuer, and his ways are pleasantness and peace i 
And in thy journey upon earth thy succor He will be, . 

He careth for the sparrow, shall He not care for thee ? 
My blessing on thee ; and when time stamps woman on thy brow 
May thy laugh be as mirthful and as innocent as now ; ‘ 
An upright walk to thee be given amidst esteem and love 
And honor here at last exchanged for happiness above. , 





EDITORIAL. 


TueERE are but few individuals in a reading | 


community like ours, who do not seek to occupy 
some of their leisure hours in reading such works 
or magazines as are designed to please as well as 
instruct. Whenever the mind becomes wearied 
with the severer studies or cares of the day, it 
will naturally turn to some lighter employment 
for recreation. At the head of our periodical 
Literature, stand the heavy and invaluable Re- 
views; their very profoundness excludes them 
from the tables of the great mass of the reading 
community. Hence something dressed in the 
lighter graces of style and the charms of fancy 
issought for. Unhappily for the American com- 
munity, there have been issued within some 
few years past, a class of periodicals and pam- 
phlets, which have gone to the farthest extreme, 
and condescended to the low purpose of catering 
to a corrupt, and in many instances, a licentious 
taste. While we aim to avoid abstruseness on the 
one hand, and frivolity on the other, we hope to 
conciliate the favor of all by furnishing a maga- 
zine, pleasing in its choice of subjects, graceful 
in its style, abounding in the charms of fancy, 
beautiful in its embellishments and illustrations, 
and pure in its moral influence. 

The readers of the magazine will perceive that 
among others, we have added to the list of our 
contributors the name of J. T. Headley. The 
work it will be seen has passed into entirely 
different hands. The caricature and personal 
attack upon Mr. Headley in the former numbers 
of the magazine, we regard as gross abuse and 
beneath the dignity of such a work. Mr. Head- 
ley was one of our earliest friends and contribu- 
tors while conducting the Parlor Magazine. His 
articles have been widely read, with pleasure 
and interest. And we trust his friends who may 
have been driven away from a paper to which 
they had become attached, as well as its present 
patrons, will lay aside all prejudice so far as the 
future character of the work isconcerned. The 
Columbian Magazine will not lend its pages to 
the gratification of any private animosity; at 
the same time its pages will always be open to 
fair and just criticism. 

We have long been before the public as an 
editor, and have received a generous share of its 


patronage. With confidence, therefore, we be- 


. speak of that public a favorable reception of our 
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present offering. 

In consequence of the recent change of the 
Columbian Magazine, we have had a very lim- 
ited time in which to prepare the present num- 
ber. It will be our aim to make each number 
a fair specimen of the work, rather than follow 
the too common practice of getting up an extra 
number, as a specimen, at the evident expense 
of its successors. If we do not give good meas- 
ure in the end, we will not solicit the continu- 
ance of our trade. 

We have advertised on our cover a very neat 
little book, ‘‘ The Wreath of Friendship,” by T. 
S. Arthur and F.C, Woodworth. Published by 
Baker & Scribner. It is full of entertaining 
stories for the young—embellished with numer- 
ous illustrative cuts, and makes a very pretty 
gift for the Holidays. We give our readers the 
following extract from the work 


THE OLD MAN AT THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


Come, faint old man! and sit awhile 
Beside our cottage door ; 

A cup of water from the spring, 
A loaf to bless the poor, 

We give with cheerful hearts, for God 
Hath given us of his store. 


Too feeble, thou, for daily toil, 
Too weak to earn thy bread- . 

For th’ weight of many, many years, 
Lies heavy on thy head— 

A wanderer, want, thy weary feet, 
Hath to our cottage led. 


Come rest awhile. *Twill not be long, 
Ere thy faint head shall know 

A deeper, calmer, better rest, 
Than cometh here below ; 

When He, who loveth every one, 
Shall call thee hence to go. 


God bless thee in thy wanderings! 
Wherever they may be, 

And make the ears of every one 
Attentive to thy plea ; 

A double blessing will be theirs, 
Who kindly turn to thee, 

















BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Picrorrat Tract Primer. By the Ameri- 


can Tract Society. 


A beautiful little book for children. Its pic- 


torial embellishments are of the first style, and 


cannot fail to please the children. 


Bunyan’s “ Pirgrim’s Procress.” By the Amer- } 


ican Tract Society. 


This is a new and splendid edition, and is } 


printed in the most perfect style of the art, on 
elegant paper, and with highly finished, original 
illustrations, ornamented headings, &c. 
tains his ‘‘ Grace Abounding,’ which adds 
greatly to its interest. 


found. 


Our Cousins 1n Onto. 
the Diary ofan American Mother. New York: 


Collins & Brothers, No. 254 Pearl-st. 


This is a twelve months’ chronicle of the do- } 


mestic life portrayed in the most familiar way. 


It is well worth reading as an illustration of the } 
every day occurrences of a life of childhood } 


sports in the Western wilds. 


Tur OLp Srone Hovsk, oR THE PaTri0tT’s FRIEND. ° 
By Joseph Alden, D. D. New York: M. W. 


Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 


The object of this book is to teach the young »} 
reader the elementary principles of the science } 


of government, and to give a concise history of 
the formation of the constitution of the United 
States. It is one of Mr. Alden’s happiest efforts, 
and cannot fail to impress the youthful mind 
with the true idea of Liberty. 

Tue Nestorians OF Persia. American Sunday 

School Union. 

This is a very interesting history of the origin 
and progress of that people and missionary la- 
bors among them, also an account of the Nesto- 
rian massacres by the Koords, 


Ligut on LitTLe Graves 
A choice collection of poetry on the death of 
infants. 
Tue Girt oF Love. 
ELMSGROVE, OR THE Sunpay Scnoor Boys con- 
TRASTED. 
LitTLe JosErHINE. 
These are exceedingly interesting books for 


> NaturaL THEOLOGY. 
It con- } 


A more beautiful or > 
profitable present for a friend could hardly be ° 
> give it an extensive circulation. 
By Mary Howitt; from 


young folks. Published by the American Sun- 


} day School Union, No. 151 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Counr Raymonp oF Tov.ovuse. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth. New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick 


Church Chapel. 

This is the last work of its gifted author, writ- 
ten under peculiar circumstances of suffering. 
It is neatly embellished and will be sought for 


> by those who have read her former productions. 


By William Paley, D. D. 
By the American Tract Society. 
This is a new edition, very neatly printed, and 
it only wants the fine illustrations with which 
the Society have embellished scme other works to 


Tuovauts on Missions. By the late Sheldon 
Dibble, Missionary in the Sandwich Islands. 
The object of this work is to stir up the spirit 

of missions in the heart of his old friends and ac- 

quaintances, It is written by a man of experi- 
ence, 

Lerters anp Counsets. Leigh Richmond. 

The author of this little volume is most favora- 
bly known as the author of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, &c. 

Carey & Hart’s illustrated edition of Portry, 
by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, is a very beautiful set- 
ting of some of the brightest gems of the Ameri- 
can Hemans. We welcome such productions 
as exceedingly judicious Souvenirs for present- 
ment at this festive season, and trust we shall 
often greet this tasteful volume among other na- 
tional embellishments in the cabinets of our lite- 
rary friends. As by some inadvertency it has 
not been placed upon our table, we have had 
the benefit of only a hasty glance by which to es- 
timate its value, but that sufficed to prove 
that the sentiment of Darley’s pencil, feelingly 
expresses that of the author; and the reciprocal 
illumination thus beaming from its pages must 
both fascinate and fill with pleasure every eye. 
The Three Guests at the close, while it will 
remind every reader of Mrs. Thrale’s Three 
Warnings, will not fail to gratify them also by 
its great superiority to its suggestive. It is an 
exquisite sunset radiance for the bright hours of 
poesy of which it is the last. 








BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


36 PARK ROW AND 145 NASSAU STREET. 








ELEGANT JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


** Riches have Wings,” “ Rising in the World,” 
** Debtor and Creditor,” ** Making Haste to be 
Rich,” “ Retiring from Business,” 


Farry Tatzs, any Lecexps or Many Nations, 
3 Selected, newly told and Translated. By C, 


Wreatus or Frrenpsuir ; A Gift for the Young. 
By T. S. Arthur and F. C. Woodworth. 


** A very attractive volumes handsomely exe- 
cuted, and embellished with numerous cuts illus- 
trative of entertaining stories for the young. It 
wifl be very popular with the youthful gentry 








about Christmas.”—N. Y. Observer. B. Burkhardt. Elegantly illustrated. 1 vol, 
** This is a delightful book, by two of the most 16 mo. 
delightful writers for the young that our country ** This is one of the most varied and compres 


hensive books of Fairy Stories ever published. 
“It is a rare, pretty gift for the approaching § The story of ‘ Fiddling Quckey’ is really the most 
holidays, Parents would do well to see it befure 3, complete and exquisite thing that can be imar 
they make all their selections.”—Southern Lite- gined.”— Parlor Gazette. 
rary Gazette. ; ‘* The illustrations of this volume are exquisite. 
* On the whole, these ‘ Wreaths of Friendship,’ § The most delicate taste and aptness of conception 
as we judge, will not quickly fade. The flowers } #ppear in them all. We discover nothing but 
and flowrets that compose them will long pre- } the purest morality—-white the poetry, grace and 
serve, at least in the opinion of the little folks genius they display are . unquestionable as they 
who ate favored with the gift of them, their } @r¢ unique and singular.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


contains.”——Charter Oak. 





bright colors and sweet perfume.”—N, E. Puri- ** Here is another book that contains a world 
tan. of amusement for juvenile readers. Some of the 
—_ tales are exquisitely fine, and will be likely to de- 


Arruur’s Poputar Tates, in 6 vols. 18mo. ele- { tain other eyes than those of the young, if they 
gantly bound. ‘‘ Keeping up Appearances,” ; happen to fall on them.”—Albany Argus. 





ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


5 





Magazine, Fraser’s, &cc. The selections thus made 
published the 1st of every month, at No. 120 Nas- } comprise the most desirable and valuable portion 
sau st. New-York. Each number contains 144 ; of foreign literature in the same compass anys, 
pages, or 1728 pages in a year, making three { where to be found, and constitute yearly a rich 
large volumes, and is embellished with a beautiful { addition to any library. The January number 
mezzotint engraving by Sartain, either a portrait { will be embellished with a splendid plate of ex- 
of some distinguished personage, or a historical } tra size, entitled the “ Literary Party,” embrac- 
subject—making twelve superb engravings in the { ing nine portraits of the literary men of England 
tr. The Eclectic Magazine embraces a care- { The January number, which begins Vol. XVI, 
ful selection of the ablest articles which adorn the { will be issued the lst of December. Terms of the 
pages of the Quarterlies and Magazines of Lon- $ work are el oe annum in advance, otherwise $6. 
don, Edinburgh and Dublin, regularly received The work wiil be promptly sent to any one who 
by the steamers. Among the number are the } will serxi us $5 by mail, or otherwise, postpaid. 
North British Review, the Englisti Review, West- ; The postage on each number to any part of the 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, the Edin- } Union is nine cents, Address W. H. Brnwe., 
burgh Review and others; and from Blackwood’s { editor and proprietor, 120 Nassau st. New-York, 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature is 











STEAMER CRICKET: 


ee 


Cart. Witt14m Howarp Peck, will leave New 3 Neck, half past 12, and Port Chester; quarter be 
York, daily (Sundays excepted), from Catharine } fore } o'clock. ; 
Market, at 7 o’clock, A. M., for Port Chester, Stages in readiness to convey passengers to the 
Rocky Neck, Stamford and NorwaJk. Returning, } different places as usus), 
wij leave Norwalk at 1), Stamforfl at 12, Rocky { 
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Gianees at Greenwood, by Stephen M. Ches- A Concert before the Einperor, by Mrs. St. 


To the Departing Year, by L. H. Sigourney, A Pease. cceinaccécncssctaess eoeww 
Autumnal Pictures in the Wilderness, by R. } Swiss Cottage, by Stephen M. Chester, 
The Misanthrope, by Mrs. A. W. Bullard, . 
To Mary, by J. M. W 

** Foot Prints,” by R. H. Stoddard,.. i } Notices of Books, by the late Editor,....... 


The Bible and the Fine Arts, by A. B. R... 





> The Rainbow, by Sidney Dyer,..ccecesees 


Going into the Country, by Miss Mary M. ; ** She is so dear to me,” (Music,)..ccrceee 





Pour Pendre Congé, by the late Editor,.... 
Gertrude, by Mrs. N. Oir,...-- oe S To my Child, by Capt. Henry Pinkney,.... 
The Old Age of the Missionary, by H. W. P. - } Editorial,....ee Secuaead ee 
Our School Teachers, by Joseph Craig, ...  ‘ BOC CANO isctecesuwesas ° 


Lives to D. G. T., by Mrs. M. G. Horsford, 
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EMBELLISUMENTS. 


MONUMENT OF DR. MITCHILL 
SWISS COTTAGE 

ENGRAVED TITLE PAGE. 
MUSIC.— Sue 1s so Dear to Me.” 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
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MRS. L. WH. SIGOURNEY WM. C. BRYANT, 

MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS FITZ GREENE HALLECE, 
MRS. F. 8. OSGOOD. EDGAR A. POE, 

MRS. FE. C. EMBURY, H. HASTINGS WELD, 

MRS. MARY E. HEWITT, STEPHEN M. CHESTER, 

MRS. E. R. STEELE, T. 8S. ARTHUR, 

MRS. OE. SMITH, +; FENNO HOFFMAN, 

MRS. FE. F. ELLET. J. T. HEADLEY, 

MRS. C. H. BUTLER, OF. J. ALDEN, 

MRS. M. G. HORSFORD, » REV. J. N. DANFORTH, 

MISS MARY M. CHASE, “SV. THOMAS C. HARRIS, 
MISS A. .D WOODBRIDGE, FRED B. STREET, 

FANNY FORESTER, T. B. REED. 

ISS CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK, JOHN INMAN, 

MISS HANNAH F. GOULD {OBERT A. WEST. 

MISS ANNIE GREY, REV. JAMES M. MACDONALD 
MISS MARIA J. MceINTOSH, REV. S. IRAENEUS PRIME, 
J. K. PAULDING, &c., &e., . 
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J. P. PRALL, Privrer, 22 Spruce Street. Tuiney §& Lockwood's Stereo. 
16 Spruce St. N. Y. 








